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PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE 


| Educational work on public policy problems. and their relationship | 
to agriculture has been a part of extension work for many yearse 
_ Such problems, however, have become more numerous in recent years» 
O icts controversial, and more complicated. The implications of 
many of these problems to fiche people have assumed increasing im- _ 
_ portancee | 


A number of States have made a real start toward placing greater 
emphasis on educational work concerning public problemse Ques-— 
tions are now being raised as to the most desirable procedures to 
follow, the most effective methods to use, and the results being 
Boouatnsds.¢ . 

ae order to aenedey tees meleee es Eeoden ies without urtier! 
pice, this conference was called. : It brought together a few of 
those | who have had enc one ee experience in conducting educa~ 


. science, and related fieldse 

Pssooif ically, Bhs: purpose of the. confercnce. was to AoW hae is. 
‘being done, consider problems that are being encountered, and work 
_ together on suggestions that would be helpful in a further develop= 
mont of the work. 


"ARRANGEMENTS 5 FOR CONPRRENCE 


Ne 


On may, 20,, 1949, the Porlemine monorandun was sont by 


"Director Me is Wilson to cach mombor ab & planning conmittes, and 
eer of each Weeden at the Fodoral Extonsion Sorvico: 


- “arrangemonts havo boen made for a sin Be read of 
State workers in Washington, D. Cie June 20 to 24, to 
consider methods of doing oducational work in agricul- 
tural policy and public problomse As most of tho issues. 
in connection with public policy problems foll“in’ the? 
economics and tho social science fields, I have asked 
tho Division of Agricultural Economics to assume loador= 
ship in setting up the conference. This is a type of 
educational work, however, that neods the support and 
cooperation of alt extension workorse 


Consequently, I would-liko to have the Pouce persons — 
serve on a committeo to develop the agenda for this 
conference and to assist in conducting the sossions 
during the week of June 20: ae 


Le Me Vaughan, Chaiman eee Agricultural oconomics 
P. Ve Kepner eeeceeceoveres Assistant to the ae 


Karl Knaus ciéeeeeseccessise et coLd Coordination ~ 
1 ete it: ‘Agriculturo ; 


Florence Hall dececawecesesve Ficld Coordination =. 
\ Home Economics 


He We Aiton eccscvescececee Field Coordination a 
4, 4-H Club work. 


/ 


Gladys Gal lin evieye'ee ieee ee Field Studies and Training rie 


Ke F, Warner Cveecoceevoecoe Subject Matter 


Lostor Schlup ceccccsecesceee IMformation"” 


“Stato sekonéion Sorviccs 
it aun . PRON Se A a ee RS I Oa 
- Goorge Alcorn sisces sCatifornia Je Be Crosby, Jre ee Mlssourt 
He Cs Me Caso secees Illincis.. . |. Frank Ve Beck esseoe Now Jersey 
Je Carroll Bottum ee Indiana Gerald Huffman eoeve Ohio 
Carl © « Malone - eeeee Iowa A “de. Pe Schmidt | eoccee ‘Ohio 
- Paul we Griffith fou Kansas ae Whe yg He: “McLeod © evosece Tennessee 
PiSecres We Wostesees, Mugaaonicotte. Tyrus Re Timm eceeee Toxas 
Arthur Be Hamilton ¢ Maryland =—«- Arthur J. Caglo eee. Washington 
Arthur Mauch ceseses Michigan ' Gertrude Humphreys « West Virginia | 


De Ce Dvoracek oeeun Minnesota — "Asher Hobson ovesees Wisconsin 


vale 


Consultants 

John De Black ooerreeceeseseenos Harvard University 
Charles ‘Me Hardin ecscescsecsses University of Chicago 

QO. Be Josness Coeeoeesvercoceors University of Minnesota 
Frank Peck ewcsosccesesocecocess LAM Foundation 

Por Ge Stonsland cesseccoeeseses Kansas State Colloge 


fart rele encanta ececeepreerecece eal al Stato College 


* 
} 


xe 


Buroau of Agricultural Economics 


er Ve Wolls Je Fo Thackroy 
Os Vevetine. anys te Robert Ce Totro 


" 


Foderal Extension Service 


4 eee nes ee a 


Ms Le Wilaon =) . + «He, Ma, Dixon 

Florenoos Hale us! Elin Anderson 

Re Je Haskell Togo) SO Devas 

Pe Wen monomer tly (tk SRI is s 4, Le Le Galloway 

Ker.) Knee 5 ' ; Virgil Gilman 

Le Ae Schlup E. Je Niederfrank 
He He Williamson WE yaa pe ow Dulkee ME Sohruben 
Me. C. Wilson | ‘ Le Me Vaughan 


PROGRAM FOR THE CONFERENCE9 = 
| MONDAY, 
Room 6042 = South Building 5 


Chairman, ie Mo Vaughan 


9230 Opening remarks and review of responsibility IS eR 
% Ge for public. policy. worl: seece acteurs’ Me ‘Le Wilson a af 


Tove Coa 


‘ ----Diseussion of State Bxperiences = Oe 
: I a FOE OVA : : at oe . ‘ resia Re ae a 


alin. 


‘What is being done, characteristic problems, end practic 
difficulties in rogerd tos 


Re 10:00 Conducting discussions and study groups © 


Minnesota experience scéweececdee Dan sDvoracek, Minnosota 
Other State experionces: led by ce He Co Me Caso, Illinois ).y 
11:00 ‘Preparation of ma torials-for others te use | 
ie Michigan experience secseseecseees Arthur Mauch, Michigan a 
; Othor State experiences led by ee Ae Be Hamilton, Maryland — 


Adjournment e i | $3 & NG 


Training of agents and farm loadors 


Towa OXPOTLONCO secccoeceserecers Carl Malone, Towa 
Othor State experiences. led by ee Tyrus Re Timm, Texas 


’ 


Presentations. at public meetings 


ee 
A” 


Carroll Bottum, Indiana 


rae! a) a 


Indiana experisnce eoere2zenseeses 


Other State experiences lod by ee Goorge Alcorn, California — 
ca ‘ v BrP tat , . Mot) a ’ 
‘Observations: and further ; RAI ih SD ONCE 


discussion led by . pececcceeseess AShor Hobson, Wisconsin 


Adjournment e 


Chairman, Pe Ve 


Characte: ristios of of ‘Baueational Work | in 
the ‘Field of of Public Boe) fa 


9:30. ‘Sominar type of ‘giscussion 
f led by . ee oe . eecebecvceeéen © Jeo. Ce Me Hardin « in ue 
PRS Re ei, ‘University of Chicago 


a, dente 


10#80 Recess 


oss: Panel, discussion by eccccenreses Oo Bs Waehuee 
University of Minnesota — 
John De Black . 
Harvard University 
Oris V+ Wells 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 


yt 


$ 


“12:00 ‘Luncheon ~ Room: 6962 ~ South Mises 


"Speaker « Give We pena site ow elae Charlos Fe Brenner. 
_Socrotary of ii teen hn 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Room 5042 ~ South Building 


’ 


Chairman, Karl Knaus 


Educational Techniques that Apply in tho 
Field of Public ‘Polzcy 


“Somo new appronehes. to 
tise eae seveeeceoerescvecece Por Stensland 
i Institute of Grtieonande ly 


Kansas Stato oy 
Remarks and further : 


5 discussion lod by ececceseecce Frank We Peck 
Farm Foundation 


Recess 


“Trends and patterns in 
discussion techniques — ecerecee aio P. Schmidt, Ohio 


Nant pid further 
‘discussion DY eecccererccccoe Gertrudo Humpneere 
West Virginia 
Je He McLeod 
Tennessee 


Room 5042 - South Building — 


Chairman, Luke Ms Schruben 
9330. Explanation of working group pea nasi? aig 


ie ‘lo: 300 Separate meetings of working groups e as Bah Fi tae 


te ; y % 


Group Io + Scope’ ‘and Objectives » Cha tininasjt Je Be debby. Ure 
Room 5042 Secretary, George dehageee 


Group II - Educational Mothods ee Chairman, Paul ariftith Re 
Room 5065 ae) Secretary, Arthur Cagle’ ume 

Group IIT - Source Materials eecer Chairman, Frank Beck 
- ‘Room 5019 Secretary, Arthur Meuch 


Cin gis 


4:00 Short moeting of all working groups = Room 5042 South Building 


4:30 Adjournment 


a _ 


\ 


NOTE: Evening sessions an working groups may be arranged 
by er aee: chairmane 7 


: : “THURSDAY 


f 
¥Y 


' 


\ 


Continuation of “working group" sessions end preparation of 
roporte ied Pe ae Ae state 


- Room 5042 - South Building 


Chairman, Luke M. Schruben’ 


Discussion of Seas pecueee 


2 ee 
me 


Group Die ‘Scope end Objectives 
Adj beret 


Group II = Educational Metho’s” 


Recess 


Group III - Source Materials 


General‘ discussion of cohferénce report — 


Adjournment « 


Chairman, Me Le Wilson 


Plans for developing additional | 
fi eee materiel on inter= 
. national trado and its signifi- | 
Ppa hy to- agriculture ecessoeese Fred 5% Rossiter, Office 
Ryo Cae Soke DEH a | of Foreign Agricultural | 
- Rolations Aah 
O. Co Stine, ‘Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


n 


Geran ao aar work on public per ese red: 
» policies rolated to sua 
ivmarkobing CUP KOCESHCHERAOCOETECLE Ee ve Meyer, Rosoarch and 
ee ae . it ies, pao hot 


iM 


Recess 


ua 


Pine ce. mnt Se aia of the farm organizations 


» 


“Nati et Bretac ) | 
American Farm Bureau Fedcration 


,Farmors Educational and Cooperative Union of America 
‘National Coueil of ati Cooperatives 


- 12100, ‘Adjournnont. 


_ FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Room 5042 - South Building 


* 


Spr salle pet Ry Pa easy 
Serbian He Me Dixon. 


2s 200 Teme Aipavaeion by Steto roprosontatives with tho. Bureau x 

: of Agricultural Economics: and the Federal Extension Sorvico 
in regard to further. cooperation in the development, js 
public policy worke : 


Ws 


Ce a RTT 
Room 6415. hee hann Bae asido for a digpley ; of educational 
materials prepared by the States and some source materials 

» propared by national AgOnCLes.s 


aK 


NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK oN PUBLIC POLICY PROBLEMS. Rae, 


> i ae 


Excerpts from Op ening Remarks 


by Me Le Wilson ra 
Director of Extension Work 

Leadership in public policy rests largely with extension soodonieens 
Their interest in and understanding of the field of agricultural 
policy has developed gradually over a period of years, not unlike 
‘the growth in other fields of agriculture; The Land-Grant College 
report of 1945 on Postwar Agricultural Policy carried a statement on 
responsibility of extension work in this field. Since then there 
have been two other things consistent with that ideas 


le Development of a long-range agricultural policy statement in 
the Department of Agriculture presented to Congress by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This was a statement prepared by 
technicians in the Department of Agriculture. The Secretary 
did not regard it as a policy document, or one that a secretary . 
of agriculture would prepares ‘the point he tried to make was 
that it was a departmental document rather than one of the. 
secretary himself. There were implications in that statement 
that oxtension would take leadership in this POLS, of educa- 
tional worke 


2e The Joint Committee Roport on Extonsion Programs, Policies, and 
Goals a yoar ago pointed out the same thing, and prior to that 
report a committoe in tho Federal office of the Extension 
Servico dealing with goals and objectives, which Mr. Kepner Was 
chairman of, emphasized the field of public policy as one of 
the major fields of activity of tho Extension Service at the 
present timee 


We, therefore, are definitely committed to very active work in this 
field and I feel that we have not done as much in this ficld and are 
not now doing as much as tho field justifies. Few people have been 
trained to serve as extension specialists in the ficld of agricultural 
policye. Many men can acquire ability to serve if they are given the 
responsibility and supplied with necessary informatione 

-I feel the public policy field is probably much more difficult tha 
other fields and requires a great deal of skill and judgment. both in 
subject matter and relationships related to public policye Many 
States have done a good jobe There has been much advance in this 
field of oducational worke Your discussions this week will deal with 
such oxpericncese a ree i ree 


The group hero today is the group that has been most successful in 
suck educational work and I hope suggestions and ideas will come that ee 
will be profitable to us and to the extension BaeP Es in the Statese = 


vf 


Selocted Statements on the Neod for Educational Work 


oe 


During the past' decade or so many poople have given much careful 
thought to the problom of oducational work in agricultural policye 
One important group was tho committee of the Land-Grant College 
Association on "Postwar Agricultural Policy." In the introduc- 
tion to its report issued in October 1944 this committee stated 
thats eae 


““eeeee wo havo strong faith in the willingnoss and 
‘dosire of most citizens to face problems in a broad 
and realistic manner. Wo, therefore, ask that as 
this report is studied, the limitations as woll as 
advantages of alternatives be carefully weighede 


"Tt is not the function of this Committee, or of any . 


other similar group, to determine what agricultural 
policies shall be adopteds That is the responsibility 
of the Nation's citizense Our task is to supply the 
essential facts affecting farm policy, and to make 
recommendations on the basis of’ careful analysis of 
such factse It is ovr hope that men and women on the 
farms and in the cities will consider these matters 
carefully, allowing no preconceived loyalties or ani- 
mosities to becloud the issues, and strive to reach 
decisions which will cause Americans 10, 20 and 50 
years hence to say they reasoned well end acted wiselye" 


Later in tho samo report in the chapter on "Agriculture and the 
National Wolfaro,” the committee observed that: =~ 


"On the role of Government, it is important that wo 
free oursclvos from all-or-nothing thinkinge Com- 
pletely free enterprise or State socialism is not 

our only alternativese We nood more calm deliberation 
of broad objectives and less blind reaction against 
chengee There is no magic in any system, in any form 
of control or lack of it; all are amenable to human 
ingenuity, subject to human frailities, and in need of 
constant scrutinye Experimontation, modification, and 
orderly evolution are necessary for progresse This 
necessitates looking to the future and discovering now 
solutions that fit the changed conditions. Progress 
lios in wise adaptations Tho right mixture of free- 
dom and control is neodede” 


In their last chapter on the "Rolo of Farm People in Policy=Making ," 


the Land=Grant College Committee stated that: 


tone of the most’ urgent needs of agriculture is a 
means of assuring that the programs and policies 
adopted actually are those which reflect the needs 
and wishos of local peoploe eececse wo nocd, first 

of all, programs designed to fit States and countiese 
tf the most feasible solutions cali for action cross= 


* 


ing State lines, then so far as possible they should  ~—— 
represent a synthesis of State and local programs, bho 
reverse of planning nationally ond making adjustmonts 
locallye” pst 8 


Another group that gave considerable thought to educational work in 
agricultural policy was the joint conmittee on extension programs, 
policies and goals, represonting the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Association of Lend=Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sitiese In their report of August 1948, in the chapter on’ "Objec- 
tives and Scope," they had this to say: 


“Extension's job is not only growing vertically, in the 
number of people served; it is also growing horizontal- 
iy, in the breadth of subject mattcr coverede 


"There is always a danger, in specking of now problems 

ine which need attention, that the statement will be taken as 
a suggestion that old problems should be slightede Quite 
the roverse is intended heree As has been said, the im- 
mediate problems of the farm, the home, and rural youth = 
including production of tho necossities of life for all 
without destroying the basis of the Nation's food supply - 
should continue to constitute the basic coro of extension 
worke That work noods to bo continued with increasing 
vigor and effectivonesse | 


“Novertholoss, more and more, public appreciation is de- 
veloping of tho interlocking interests of all groups of 
society in connection with many problems of fundamental 
Significance to alle Most of these problems are not amen- 
able to solution by individuals acting sololy in their 

own bohalf,. They must be approached through group actions 
They vary all the way from problems of local concern imped= 
ing the devolopment of desirable community institutions and 
the most satisfying commmity life, to probloms which are 
of major international concerns. 


"On the comunity or county basis, the need for improved 
local health services, public school facilities, land use 
ie controls in some areas, and similar mattors are typical of 
ae such problemse On the broader front aro such quostions as _ 
Bie. the most appropriate long-time progrem for agriculture, tax. 
policies and public indebtedness in relation to national . 
welfare, the proper role of this country in helping to maine 
tain international stability and world peace, and many otherse 


4 "pees Bxtonsion has a responsibility to render educational 
assistanco in connection with such problemse This assist-_ 

3 ance should be rendered on the basis of presenting facts 

and alternative procedures fairly in the oudcational spirit 
of helpfulnesse The course of action to be taken should 

be left with tho individuals and groups, who will’ weigh the 
facts and possible alternative procedures and make decisions 
in the light of their own interests and in reference to the — 


Pa 


interests of their fellows," | f 


ss SUMMARY OF STATE ACTIVITIRS | 


|" WITH PERSONAL APPRAISALS OF THE WORK BRING DONE : 


The following statements and outlines of State extension activities 
in the field of public problems were prepared for exchange among 
those attending the conferencee They are reproduced here for the 
benefit of otherse You will find in them a quick review and ap- 
praisal of the work being done in 14 States. 


These reports obviously do not give a complete summary of the work 
from a national standpointe They should be considered as examples 
only = as to what is being done, how it is being done, and how those 
responsible for this work feel about ite 


California. 
submitted by George Alcorn: 


The Land-Grent College Committes report on "Postwar Agricultural 
Policy" was widely distributed by all county agentse A number of 
them discussed the salient features of that report with farm groupse 
The follow-ups of that report were handled in like mannere 


The report, "Suggested Agricultural Policies for California," by 
the Celifomia Stato Board of Agriculture et al. was likewise dis-— 
tributed in large volumes by county agents to practically all 
agricultural leaders in thoir countiose This report is (now 2 
years old) still being picked up by farmors visiting comty agent 
officese Questions end answers to stimulate discussion on these 
‘problems wore prepared for the Farm Bureause . 


The Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, "Booms, Depressions, 
end the Farmer," was likewise made available to most agricultural 
leaders and farmorse 3 


Considerable material was prepared or secured by specialists for 
_ the information and use of the county agents. Genorally speaking, 
practically all phasos of agricultural policy problems are included 


in the abovee. 


Procedure 


Meany moetings have been held by the specialists to discuss public 
policy programs with small groups of county agentse ‘These include 
the EeCeAe program, foroign trade agreements, price supports, the 
Brannan progrom, otc. Meetings with civic and farm groups likewise 
have been attended by specialists and agents. However, in prac- 
tically all cases these subjects have only boen discussed with the 
‘public, the farm organizations, ond others at thoir invitatione No 
campaign or program of spread of influence through leader training 
has been done in an attompt to soll a prograiie Discussing these 
subjects on invitation, of course, presents a much moro receptive 
audiences Many public and agricultural policies are, however, pro= 


<r 


sented by agonts and spocialists through various media in connection — 
with or as part of other subject mattore . 


Specialists attempt to keep all extension porsonnel informed on cure 
ront problems. Agonts in turn have used that information in their 
countios to the best of their judgment, The Land-Grant College report 

on "Postwar Agricultural Policy" was as mentioned above, widely dis- 
seminatod end discussed in the winter of 1944-45. ‘The report of the 
Califomia State Board of Agriculture ot al. on "Suggested Agricultur- 
‘al Policies for California” was an attempt to activate tho Land Grant 
report on the State lovele This was disseminated in 1947-48 | ‘ 


Appraisal of oxperignces 


The very fine report on "Suggested Agricultural Policies for California,” 
which is the State adaptation of the Land-Grent College "Postwar Agri= 7 | 
cultural Policy" report, did not obtain the degree of interest. contem- 5 
plated for it in the foreword. In an attempt to activate discussion 
among Farm Bureau centers, "Questions and Answers" were prepared to 
stimulate discussione It must be admitted, however, that neither Farm 
Bureaus nor county agents have been able to obtain interest in these 
matters wnless they are of immediate concerne They appear too academic 
for farm group discussion, unless thero is some immediate personal 
interest involvede eden Ge Roane 


For oxamplo, the determination of parity was something no one bothered 
much about until price ceilings ana floors were tied to paritye Com- 
pensatory payments in the "apstract” land-grant report did not create 
nearly as much interest as they did in tho Brannen proposals This 
observation on human reaction is not limited to public and agricultur- 
al policies, but to most dvorything else. Attention is aroused in. 
groups only in the degree that personal interests aro affactode 


Obviously tho dissemination of all information on such ‘highly involved — 
end controversial subjects as some public and agricultural policios 
cannot be expected to be done through county agents who are thomsolvos 
fully occupied in tho dissomination of cultural information, in which | 
fields thoy are traineds . PS idle Nise nS tS 


A second point is that the “passing on" of information oven though 
relatively simple cannot be passed on undamaged unless the person pass= 
ing it on is thoroughly familiar with ite Years ago the specialists . 
in California prepared some 20 economic lessons - simple in content and 
covering, if possible, only ono nhase of economic activity - to be used 
by county agonts for presontsation to local groupse the results in some 
cases wero satisfactory; in other ceases results were not good for 
various r casons - lack of preparation in some cases, in other cases an 
impossibility for persons to convey other personst thoughts unless thoy 
can assimilate thom and rearrange thom in their owm order of thinkinge 


=1be 
Tilinois . 
submitted by He Co Me Case 


Prior to the war a series of discussion groups orgarized by the Farm 
Advisers and requiring registration for attendance were carried out. 
A group was carried through a series of three or four weekly or bi- 
monthly discussion meetingse Booklets prepared by the extension 
staff served as source materiale 


.. During the .war period no organized courses were helde Various _ 
members of the extension and resident staff have held meetings and 
propared news releases and radio programse 


More specifically during the past year, the work pertaining to 
policy problems has included county-wide meetings, meetings of 
cooperative groups, county leader meetings, farmer-service club 
meetings, radio broadcasts, articles for county extension, period- 
ical and newspaper publication, and economic newsletters. Large 
groups wore handled in lecture-and-question sessions, and smaller 
groups on a discussion basis that developed free discussione Meect- 
ings have been conducted in approximately 50 countiese Farm Advisers 
have had policy discussions on two occasions in the past year to 
assist them in handling local discussionse The difficulty during 
tho past year has been to meet the demand for assistancee 


The press and radio have helped reach larger numbors of peoples 

Aside from county extension publications, the newspapers and peri- 
odicals have used material furnishede For example, the Groat Lakes 
Banker used a sorios of five articles under such titles as: "The 
Nation Must Plan for Tomorrow's Food," “Common Welfare Basis of | 
Agricultural Policy," and "All People have a Stake in a Sound Apri-= 
cultural Programe" The topics indicate the thought that there is 
noed of keeping tho public sold on their own interest in agriculture. 


The weckly economic letter has touched upon many points of policy 
and in addition to a growing circulation of about 11,000 it is 
quoted frequently in the press and county oxtension publicationse 


Indiana 
submitted by Je Carroll Bottum 


Since the formulation of the Land Use Planning Committoes in Indiana 
“in the 1930's, work in agricultural policy has been carried on by 
tho Extension Servicee This work has consisted largely of meetings 
dealing with local governmental problems such as zoning, schools, 
taxes and governmental expenditures, foreign trade, and agricultural 
programs involving price end incomee This report is directed largo- 
ly to tho program in agricultural policy that is being carricd on 
during the calendar yoar 19496 wlan ; 


During the latter part of 1948, schools in public policy were offered 
the various countiese Thirty-four counties out of the 92 requested 


a Rolie poliey schools iesause: ‘op inital ve 


cultural price income es for plopped 2a and one deine with! 
State and local governmental expenditurese These meetings wero are 
ranged by the county agricultural agent» From 25 to 75 leaders in 
each county were invitede The average attendance — was: wee The re= 
sponse and interest were goode aC ain ie: 


ws 


Five meotings were: held with homo oconomics club Londees on local 
governmental problems with special emphasis on schoolse This informa: 
tion was thon taken back by the local home economics alae loaders to. 
thoir local township clubse hi tAecee ie al 


Ten meetings were hold with local officials and leaders on county 
planning and zoninge Requests for such assistance is continually 
coming in from the countiese 


Agricultural policy questions were presonted before numerous groups 
at mootings hold at tho univorsity, such as tho Indiana Bankers Clinic 
Comop Managers Meetings and other similar groupse One article wed ye 
prepared on the subject “High or Low Farm Price Supports” and printed — 
in the Stato Economic and Marketing publications This co to some f 
25,000 people. ‘aM 

In most mootings basic mimeographod data ware presonted dealing with — 
the problems involved and ie moctings were Hicitetdeia on a discussion 
basise ! , 

A course in agricultural policy was taught at the Purdue Fort Wayne 
Extension Center the winter and spring semester of 1949, There were 
64 individuals who’ completed. this course, oa of farmers y. ‘olevato; 


production credit association representatives and otherse While this — 
class was a part of the rogular university teaching, it had an import- 
ant value from the standpoint of extension oducation in public policy — 
as the individuals attonding the class camo from a 10-county areae © 
This class will likely be bcs ais in two or three othor conters in © 
pine Statoe 


called into the univorsity to moot with the members from the county — 
agent leader's office and mombers of the Departmont of Agricultural _ 
Economics’ to consider what should be our program in public policy in | 
Indianae Many good points were developed at this. conforence and the - 
goneral feeling of the county workers was: that we should continue to 
expand our program in the public policy field. This’ was the pie 
of both the county agricultural agents and the home demonstratdon | , 
Sule at for the balance of pat ane Rae 


Aw 


The proparation of a series Noe Leaflets \ each eet with 
a public policy question of interest to formerse 


A f district county agent training conferences 
at which one-half day will be devoted to public 
policy questions. This is to train extension per- 
ae ROPES OPIN Ch we Te ABU aUe ee ; 


‘The devoting of ono day at the annual extension workers ‘) 
conference to questions of public policy. Definite lig 
plans heve already been made for this program which 
will occur in Decembere © 

Plons are boing formulated for a stepped up number of 
public policy meetings with county groups beginning 

'  Decembor 1, 1949 A limited number of policy moet- 

ings will also be hold botwoen now and thene 


In all our work in agricultural policy the emphasis has boen upon 
tho facts dealing with the quostions involved and the emphasis has 
boen placed.on various alternatives and where each policy leadse 
‘We very strongly believe that the mectings in agricultural policy 
should bo kept small at tho prosent stage whore they may be kept 
on a discussional basise As the genoral public comes to freely 
accept educational work in this area then they may be enlargede - 


Some use has beon made of the press and radio in connection with 
public policy in Indiena but it has been vory limitede We do not - 
think at this stage that this is’ the best way to handle the materiale 
We feol that meetings are one of our most effective ways of extend= 
ing public policy and that these meotings must be held by moro exq= 
perienced individuals than is required in most other areas of agri-= 


cultural economicse 


‘Towa 


Boe submitted by Carl Malone’ 
Educational work of this kind has a fairly long historye A good 
deal has been, done by non-college groupse Some of the high-lights 
ino lude 3) 2 \)) eather Pip aa a ra tee . 


Editorials on farm economic problems in Wallaces* 
Farmer, especially from about 1920 one . 


Sea A serics of oight bulletins on tho agricultural Boe 5 
emergency in Iowa issued in 1955-54¢ “ | 


Major help was given by Extension to AAR ond FSA 
programs in mid-thirties, mostly:of explanatory 
nature e | | 


Meny other bulletins, leaflets and articles on 
economic problems and policy matters were issued — 
following the “emergoncy" seriese They include 
matorial on: ae | 


‘ 


eee agricultural planning (leaflet serios) et kee 
including 100 separate county leaflets on | Rohe 5° 
"Use Your Land but Keep It Too" with county 
data on proposed land usee 


; Many articles in the Iowa Farm Beonomist (later = 
OM Towa Farm Science). 


Popular bulletins on land, ownership, tonancy 
and similar provi 


ees, Full use of the "Schools of Philosophy" sponsored by. the 
ye Ue Se Department of Agriculturee Many of these were 
ee, oe in Iowhe 2 


Iowa State College has. cooperated with the tos Moines 
Chamber of Commerce Agricultural Committee since 1957 
-in holding the annual National Farm Institute each 
paneer A large number of léading farmers and 
others participate in this meetinge 


ae Issuance in wartime of the Farm and Food Policy Series 
: of pamphlets financed outside of ISC but written 
by staff momberse | 


Development of the Farm Policy Forum = a quarterly 
magazine on policy issuese The editorial staff is 
furnished by Iowa State College, publication is 
privatee 


Research aid has been given to various groupse Rescarch 
studies have been made for the Iowa and American Farm 
Bureau Federatione One is currently in process for 
the Nationbl Planning Associatione 


Staff members serve in certain advisory capacities to 
public and private groups on policy matters; Ue Se 
Department of Agriculture, farm organization, and 
the likee 


xs 


Postwar extension pregers 


In the main, ‘the program is carriod out in four ways: (more details 
‘are given on tho following pages) oats . 


Provides an organized staff and genoral leader training program 
aa OL public problomse 


Gives whatever aid is needed to the counties to help them carry an 
out whatever public problems programs have beon earspee er by 
the county program Se cons committed. 


4 


Carry out special programs on a Skat owiiw beatae ee 


\ et tees) £ eae .* ; Wa ee 


” 


“aay, might echoed forums when requested. 


Points on the Iowa Eh reaeh | ‘ 


The Iowa staff feels that the following general sequence of educa- 
Wether pao be used: ' 


“Tho major ae ioe robt one should be identified for. 
the benefit of the extension staff and rural leaderse 
This is a two-way processe The ends which public, policy 
attempt to serve should be identified by discussion 
early in the sequences Discussions on ends should he’ 
arrived at through the democratic processe Therefore, 
this is a proper field for using the discussion mothode 


After shag are peesOe Ly well Widritdad, ‘the things 
that social science, especially economics, has to say 
about the analysis of alternate and useful moans to 
attain these ends should be taughte This is essential- 

ly a matter of toaching by people trained in the social 
_ sciences, not a matter of discussione 


- After the various possible means to attain specific 
- ends are taught, then discussion can again logically 
eke place as to the proferred choice of moanse 


Stati and gene ral neraes ‘training 


A Sitewide program is carried out for . start members and general 
leaderse This covers practically all countios, Mae i 800 to 1,000 


peoples 


Groups of 40 to 70 people are brought together, usually 
from a four to six county areae Both men and women 
are included, often husbands and wivese Leaders with : a 
a high levol of interest in public problems are 
aa soughte Tho moetings are held apts in the late 
Nae et and springe 
eye i Coumty Beeoris lich directors and home economists select 
ony the leaders and attond thomsclvese ‘They get advice 
as to the kind of leaders to invite. Extension ~ 
district supervisors are responsible for meeting _ 


Cue plens, detos, and usually presidoe 


A dimor ee Cert pe | ae 


i ied 2-hour lecture - "discussion session followse 


4 tae Thoro is little Aes oe yea. Leta to provide a 
2 summery” of the materiale A fow coutios have elected 
re carry tho subject back to local meoting Se The main 


ey 


as adult educational leaders in the countiese Both men and women ar 


effort is to train a corps of leaders who have consider- — 
able competency in economic principles and thoir applica- 
tione They have many opportunities to use this basic | Nis 
training on committeos, boards, and the like on which ae 
thoy servee . Ske hs 


The subject-matter discussion is, except for technical wording 
and details, approximately at the graduate college levele 
interested farm people of good intellectual capacity but with | 
only an eighth grade formal education have been able to parti- — a 
cipate quite well. They showed a grasp of the principles being 

; taught Se : : ; é ave 

Subjects used to date includes 


1946 The economics of full employment 

(Macro-economic enalysis of the genoral causes of 
instability in the economye Includes principles* 
and illustrationse) | 


1947 The fundamental problems of farm income 


(Economic effects of an unstable economy on agri 
culture; the low elasticity of demand for farm 
products; over-omploymont in agriculture and 
problem of immobility economic principles.) 


1948 Appraisal of farm policy proposals 


(Effects on farmers in general, certain farm pro- 
ducers, consumers and foreign trades Analysis of 
price support program, forward pricing, income 
support plan of Norton-Working, subsidized con= 
sumptione) 


, 


1949 Can we have long-run prosperity? 


. 


(Reviewed 1946 topic and principles; four alternate 
proposals: the historic "muddling through" method, 
Friedman-Simons proposal; Hansen and the Keynsians3; 

: the "Bold New Program" of Reifler and otherse) 


Extension staff training : 


Poriodically, the extension staff roceives in-service training on 
public problem matterse These are carried out at some of the regular 
bi-monthly district training mcetingse Topics of the last 2 years in- 
clude: The Marshall Plan, The 1948 Agricultural Program, Income and 
Welfare Problems of Farmers, and tho Brannan Plane 


Some counties elect to carry these further, but this is not a regular 
part of the programe ‘The purpose is to help keep the field staff up 
to date on major public problem issues so they can be more effective 


trained in all caseSe 


Many Godeey. programs MD helica! A. Habits Saroblens mtb cous sometimes 
in the general. program, at other times in the femily MIG Bala ca 
programe ~Help is given in the ‘appropri iate waye Usually. as is 
K one, or more: of ra followings 


Preparation of : usable teaching material anid Guggsetions 
Batts ifs) its USe 

Sais Special training’ for tho county worker or workers on 
Dae A pe subjecte vane A 


Ni 


Sometimes the first meeting is held by the specialist 
whe re there is one.to be held in each township e 

reining of Local leaders who will assist in carrying | es: 

ony the Programe - . 


pleas: a ‘county-wide or ‘community-wide meeting ot ‘the 
PED IRen, Beh te 


Holding a ps A for sone special group; night school, 
-. Young married group, farmér-business men meoting On 
t _ the ‘likes 


Some topics inelude: sais 
ie Ps ne Standards of Living bad How Thoy Cen be Reisod. 


“International Organizations and Thoir Purposes | ae i 


1 


ts Oe Our figs 
Is Intermational Trade A Good Thing? _ San ohne | da 
Special prograns | on State-wide basis 


ine Radio series on Yerahall Plan during early 1948. A roundtable — 
of three was used each days 


OSS eR, Monaay: ieurogol s “Beonomic. Dilemmas - 
aa - Tuesday: Europe's Political Dilemma. 
| i) Wednesday: What Kind of Help Does Europe Want? 
ay _ ‘Thursday? Can the Job-be Done? 
‘Friday: What Conrse Shall America Choose? 


_Thoso participating Gieluccal the Director of Research (ai 
cha momber of the Harriman Committee), the ‘head of the History _ 
ne and Government Department, a political science. professor, , 

) pate sociologist, five members of “the” economic’s: staff and two 
editorial writers from the largest Lowa deailye beak 


Ny 


: A are Sie rie eee ST 
A second series of three in the same topic was-presento 
on’ the women's efternoon program over WOLe! fi Ge 
ee : Se Ne. ba i Pe an aie sede ee oy ae 


Ae SY arid gM ek a pond tan ath 


is 2¢ Seminar on Buropean recovery —; Oar ee 


NEF GE Ae Baek Osan 


This l-day seminar was set up for the top level leaders in the 


y States They included three editors, four bankers, throes 

or - pusiness men, ten Iowa farmers who had made a study trip to 
t | Europe, the hoad of the Farin Bureau Women's Committee, and 
eae ig ten other: leaders of various kindse Subject matter was pre= 
eh sented by Professors Boulding, Hurwicz and Matterson, all of 


whom aro experts on European effairse. 


Annual meetings: of farm business associations 


ae The five farm business associations annual meetings held each year 
/ usually include a public problems topice These meetings reach 

Ps about 800 people from 50 counties, many of them influential rural — 
ad loadorse Such topics as The Problom of Inflation; Price Support 


Programs, Power Politics in tho Modern World, end the like are usode: 


» A number of forum topics have been used at various meotings including 
a many of those montioned abovee An additional one on Facing the 
Probloms of Peace with Russia has been propared this yeare 


Staff assignments 


One staff membor, Wallace Be Oge is assigned full time to this field 
re and provides leadership among the social science staff in this worke 
po ' He has «1 doctors degree in economics with a minor in political sciences 
‘Gas Several othér staff members help in carrying out tho programe - tee 
Francis Ae Kutish is editor of Farm Policy Forume Resident staff 
members assist on subject matter and occasionally on meetings e 


Observations 


This field is one of accumulative knowledges This is a most important 
point to guide in the treining of extension field staff and leaderse 
Tho extension field staff can function best in four ways: eae 


s 


See that a number of competent leaders are trained by, — ao 
specialists and lea | how to uso, these leaders effectivelye 


‘Help the county planning committee to orgenize a dynamic 
public affairs program in the county that makes use of 
the best resources availablose — Sip tat let 


fig 


Learn to handle that part ‘of tho field that iss 


‘a ‘ ar oA : ua bite Wei very ; ‘ ites IS ass Mey, 
een Mainly descrtptive or that can easily be set forth 
: in logical forme oq: os t ! , Q 2 ie an 2 ; ie Pics a a j 
u x 
re: 


/ Adapted to tho discussion methods He or she may 
_ then be discussion leader or see that other 
people are so trainede 


” 


Bes that people know of food sourse materiai on public 
_ problems. Ne , 


‘Some study needs to be made of the proportion of the public that tec a 
likely to use direct education in this field. If a considerable 
share of the people get their ideas from others on matters of this 
kind, the most essential point is to locate these “others” and try 
to see that they are well informed. 

ahah 


Kansas 


submitted by Paul We Griffith and Per Ge Stensland 


em pe 


y AS 


Le Ie - Discussion Program of tho Extension Service 

The Kansas Extension Service has conducted a public policy discus- 
sion program since the beginning of the land use planning progroenise 
These oarly discussions were conducted in community, county, arca 
and State committee groupse Most of the discussion was contored 
around proper land useée | . te 


ate 


In 1946 a definite progrem on public policy was started. This pro- 
gram was beamed at the community level, trying to get discussion 
started at the grass rootse ~~ ) 


What is being done 
Public policios discussions were scheduled in 19 counties in 1948-49 
os. Le about 25 counties in 1947-48. bi Ma a | 


The public problems discussed to date have beoh:. Price Supports 
(four divisions), Foreign Trade, Public Health’, and Parity including 
the Brannan Plane Another discussion was prepared on Social = — 
Security for Farmers but it has not been taken to the fielde 


The specialist in charge of public policy discussions had 10. radio 
talks per year on public policies in 1947 and 1948. oar 


In addition to the rogular scheduldd discussion meetings held dure 
ing 1948-49, public policy discussions were conducted at four 
district Farm and Home Conferencese These conferences wore 2 days 
in length and one discussion topic was used eachafternoone Tho © 
disoussion groups ranged from 50 to 150 in sizee The topics dis- 
cussed wore: Soil Conservation and Flood Control and Public 
Policics Relating to Agriculturoe These sessions were very © 
popular with the farmerSe | : 


County agents were trained in the summer conferences July 19466 
Since that time the aim has beon to train leaderse In addition to 


Ee IS hee ee 


county training, type-of-farming area meetings covered the States 
In 1947 the area discussion was on Public Health. Last year the > ie 
discussion was on "A State Health Program and County Health Councils — 
and Price Supports." ; 


The health specialist assisted the extension economist in these meot= 
ingse Agents and leaders from all counties attended all-day discus- — 
sion meetingse Publications are sent ahead to all who are to partlel4 
pate in wed or area discussions. ; 


\ 


The work Was done between December and May each yeare — fhe largest 
attendance at any county meeting in the 2 years was 1106 That . 
county had been carrying the work 2 ysarse 


Selected leaders from each county attended the type-of-farming area 
meetingse Those attending the county ond community loader training 
meetings were largely farmers and their wivese 


A number of additional discussion meetings were held with organized 
groups such ass 


Voterans-on-the farm training classese 
County end commmity farm bureau discussion groupse _ 
Home demonstration unitse 


County rural youth associationse 


Appraisal 


The most thorough coverage of any topic was Public Healthe The spoc= 
jialist feelsthat the effect of these discussions has been far reach= 
inge Blue Cross and Blue Shield aro woll received in Kansas and there 
are farmers most any \vplace in Kansas capable of presenting an intel- 
ligent discussion of Public Health logislatione The topic hardest to 

got interest in was Foreign Tradoe | : 
‘Farm poaple aro dedply ineoranted in discussionse District agents a 
the Southwest polled each oxtension board last spring and 85 percent 
said they wanted to participate in public policy discussionse In ordeal 
to train leaders it is first necessary to find an agent who uses lead= 
ers effoctivelye Discussion training schools for home economics leaders 
are very effectivese With men the most satisfactory results have beeh 
with large groupse However, where an agent knows how to use leaders, 
leader training gets to more people ovontuallye 


II. = Joint Programs of The Institute of. Citizenship _ 
For soveral imporvant roasons it was natural that the Cooperative 


Extension Service in Kansas should come to work out certain common . 
projeaks with the Institute of Citizenship of Kansas State. Sodleess "4 


First, both function in the field of adult oducation. The agricul= 
tural extonsion movoment has a woll-established place in the pic- 
ture of American adult educations The Institute was conceived of 
as an agency for the promotion of intelligent citizenship; and a 
obviously citizenship education involves adults, both as individu- te 
-als and in groupse He 


Second, both are deeply interested in the problom of skills in 
human relationse Agricultural extension is built on the use of 
voluntary and local leaders; thus tho problem of leadership train- 
ing end program planning is in the foreground. The Institute is 
in a position to try out certain leadership treining methods and 
experiment with a variety of planning devices in adult education. 


Third, both aro basically committed to a community approach to 
educations With all its emphasis on county progrems and/or 
individual farm projects, agricultural extension assumes that tho 
poople in the rural communities are partnors in meking end carry= 
ing out prorramse The Institute, with all its emphasis on certain : 
general problems and principles of citizenship, asswnes that tho me 
framework for these lies in the existing communities. x 
This threefold community of interost between the Cooperative 
Extension Service and the Institute of Citizenship hes set the ¢ 
stege for a programe Part of it has already begun, part is so nee 
far. only in its planning stages. | ) hy 


The first part, is direct collaboration in cortain on-going ex- 
tonsion programse Tho Institute of Citizenship has been asked to 
furnish one of the monthly lessons to home demonstration uhits in 
about 20 counties so fare Here the staff persons from the | 
Institute heave taken the samo place as the subject-matter spec- | ee 
dalists who work on a Stete-wide basise The lesson; given to the bei: 
unit leaders in the counties, has gone wider the vague title 
"“Citizonship;" it has actually contained any number of discussions 
and conversations, film forums and class sessions, all bearing on 
’ certain central phases of citizenship in modern societye These 

. phases are well illustrated in the problems of shared power and 
shared rospect, economic distribution and educatione When the 
Institute has been asked to returmm to a particular home demonstra= 
tion group a second time, it has offered a Session in a more Rh: 
limitod field of citizenship problems, the interprétetion of news oh 
»and the evaluation of information media - newspapers, radio and nee 
printed pamphlots; or UNESCO. | KO edhe He) 


This direct participation of the Institute in county programs, at | 
other times, has taken the form of lectures or discussions at e 
Farm Bureau meetings, and participation in local UNESCO council uf 
programs, in which the Farm Bureaus and the home demonstration ter, 
units participate. a Re 
‘The socond form of cooperation betweon the two institutions has Me 
Sed out of the extension programse It has been evident thet a ag 
county program depends for its success on leader skills in group ae 


‘ 


=24e0 


action and program planninge Thus the Cooperative Extension Service 
in Kensas has undertaken a research project, through which it hopes 

to throw moro light on the problem of local leaderships This pro=- 
joct, which built on a questiomnaire=interview approach in 15 se- 
lected counties, attempted to pin down certain ereas of responsibility 
and viow these in the light of the services and help local loaders 
receivo from the State and district staffse Where is extension now 
falling short in its aid to leaders? Are the present mothods of 
selecting leaders efficient enough? What opinions do the present 
leaders hold about their ow power and position in the counties? The 
Institute helped develop the cuestionnaire and in the future develop= 
ment of the projecte Group interviews were combined with discussion 
periods, a first step toward a new type of leadership training programe 


Part of the problem of. training leaders in certain skills is natural- 
ly found among the leadors-to=-be, the young adultse~ Thus the Institute 
has participated in a group project among the students on the campus 
who are particularly intorested in extension worke In the development 
of the program for an Extension Club among students, the Institute co= 
operates with the extension staff, especially in leadership training ~ 
workshopse Lhe two basic extension courses in the college spring term, 
1949, contained two week=long units for which Institute personnel were 
responsibles In one course in extension methods, a member of the 
Institute staff analyzed tho community aspects of agricultural exten= 
sion; in another course, he touched on several mothod questions in 
relation to recent development in the field of group processese This 
leadership training interest also has been evident in the cases where 
the Institute has participated in 48H round-up and Women's Farm and 
Home Lifo Week on the campuse ; ; 


The third aspect of extension work, comaon to both the Institute and 
the service, is the whole functional relationship between State =- or 
county-wide agencies and the people in the communitiese For tho pur= 
pose of staging a full-scale and realistic analysis of tho community 
program for agricultural extension, the Instituto last fall suggested 
a project of joint staff sominars on tho campuSe In these seminars, 
which started in late fall, 1948, tho mombers of the State and district 
staffs, divided into three small discussion groups, discussed among 
themselves the program as it had existed, its foundation in community 
resources and. needs, its mothods and materials, and its ultimate goale 
This was done with a.view that these fateful postwar months have pre- 
sented us with the necessity of realistic change and adaptatione While 


this group analysis went on among the staff mombors, certain new methods 


of staff procedure were tried out, new group techniques tested, and a 
continuous evaluation was going one The planning for the seminars was 
done by an agenda committees The work in the groups was facilitated 
by a small staff of leaders, observors, and recorderse The whole State 
staff was kept informed of the results of the discussion through common 
"feed-back" sessions and mimeographed reportse ane 


It has been suggested that the evaluation seminar, thus started on the 
State level, probably could be copied profitably in staff seminars or 
workshops on the district levele To such seminars or workshops the 

county leaders would be invited. Training could go hand in hand with 


Tipping Your Scale came ee 
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realistic evaluation of what has been done in the counties, 1eee 
the leadership survey (III) would have its Seah ie ae in a. 
regular Ha alas i programe 


IIIe = The Work of the Institute of Citizenship in 
the Field of Public Affairs 


By its objectives and general operation the Institute of Citizen- 

ship is directly involved in treatment of and education in public 
affairse Insofar as its program touches the Cooperative Extension 
Service, it could be referred to as a cooperative public affairs 
education venturee Below we refer to specific instances of coopera- 
tive efforts, in which either the Cooperative Extension Servico has 
initiated and called for special services or the Institute has done Soe 


The Institute groups its efforts under the hoading "citizenship." 
The lessons, classes, talks, and leader institutes, and its offer- 


ings on the campus include under this heading topic areas listed below 


in the first columne The varying channels used are listed in the 
remaining colums of the tabulation: 
4-H 
Campus Hd unit Farm & round Other 
Topic areas class Radio leaders indewk. up comecde 


SS NS RS | eee een 


Basic background 
Government Is Your 

Business Lo 
Freedom & Responsibility en) 
War, Peace, & the World 

Community se 


‘Democracy & Education _ * 


Democracy & Despotism mm * 
American Democratic Ideas * | 
You & Your Community re * 
The Journalist in a Free 

Society + * 
Interpretation of Con- 

temporary Affairs * yp 
Great Books Ae i Mbacne * 


Skill Training 
Effective Citizenship cs Whats Mi deeageae 

Group techniques fe ae He * 

You & the News ee ae anc. 3 
Leadership training * es 

Conference planning | . * 


* 


Specific problems 


You, Your Community 


& World Peace , 5 Wibod Pee ® 
UNESCO . a * * * 


for World Peace * | | * 
Community dovelopment cork * 
Journeys Behind the News ~ * 

Atomic Energy * 
The Marshall Plan * 


Where and how the public 
affairs work is done 


Tho campus classes - through the Land-Grant College carlonndte the | 
future membership of the State - have been using. discussion methodse — 
The work on the campus also has included, along quite informal lines, 
direct pre-service training of young leaders (eege in the Extension 
Club, the YMCA and YWCA on tho pomeues freshmen men aed women Ree. 
Bata A Rea 


| Brom! the campus to the Se the Institute has conducted ‘four. radio 

eases * UN | res) ; ant aaa pee 

Government Is Your Hikenoss Uwekly ook. ‘reviews, in n dialogue, 
caidas on topical Leereke ete ie books) 


UNESCO and You, varying 15-minute | programs on UNESCO in the 
Nation and oe leh Mak 


Journeys Behind the News (ro-broadcast of Wiiverad ey of ‘Denver: 
serios) 


Stories to Ronombor (produced by Institute for Democratic War 
Education) e« 

In tho home demonstration units, staff members from the Institute 
have been asked to sorve as "specialists," giving “lesson units” 
under the general heading “citizenship,” These "lessons" are training 
sessions for unit leaders (two from each unit). Until recently, the 
Institute "lessons" were 2-hour sossions; beginning in the spring, 
1949, thoy will be 4-hour sessions; discussion methods have been used, 
- in many cases combined with "Phillips 66" or a variation on. this | 
group discussion techniquee . Oa ki 


The first-year offering to these units have until now been developed 
around the EBF film “Democracy and Despotisme” The second-year offer= | 
ings havo oither centered on UNESCO (sometimes with tho film "Where 
Will You Hide?"), or on "You and the News." All of these, though 
focusing on issues of the day and topical problems, have largely 
served the purpose of building foundation for sound public discussione 
Methods have been "tought" not by lectures, talks, or courses. about 4 
method, but by demonstration and participations This “skill-training," 
too, has beon thought of as serving to build a bean oh tgs Ce public 
affairs educatione 


The Institute has participated with talks, discussions, and film- 
forums at the annual regional Farm, Homo and Industry Weeks in the 
State (in Coffeyvillo, Topeka, Hutchinson, Dodge City, and Beloit 
the past year). For oxamplo, in 1946-47 the subject discussed at the 
regional mootings was "Implications of Atomio Energy;" in 1947-48 it 
was “Kansas and the Marshall Plans" in 1948-49 Yous, Your Community — 
and World Peacos” Nae RG ana Ts 


sessions on "You and the Newse 


ae ie NED PaM NR te a 


‘At the last 4-H roundup, in June 1949, the Institute participated 
in. the section on training of adult leaderse Three 2+hour sessions 
--were held dealing on the learning principles and leadership tech= 


niquese During the Worien's Farm and Home Week at the college the 
Institute and the Department of Journalism shared two 2-hour 

" The emphasis here was on how to 
evaluate what you read and heare 


The Institute work by and large has boen centered on building the 
foundation for public affairs discussion, rather than troatment 
of specific issuese The notable exception is UNESCO and problems 
connected with world affairse In this case tho Institute played 
a leading role in organizing a State Commission for UNESCO, now 
one-and~a-half years olde This development is described in "The 
Kansas Story on UNESCO" published by the U. S. Department of 
States Through this State Commission, several staff members have 
come into active cooperation with extension people ‘ 


In the 40 county councils for UNESCO the extension agents always 
are represontede At regional leadership training institutes of 
which there have been three, involving 21 counties (plans are 
being made to cover all of tho State by December 1949) extension 
personnel in all cowmties are invited and participates Through 
a monthly News Bulletin a large number of county extension agonts 
got a written commentary on UNESCO affairse, In the State Com-— 
mission and at its annual meotings, are ropresonted both local, 
county, and State leaders of agriculturee 


“Institute staff 


The three staff members involved in these activities of the 


Institute are Carl Tjerandsen, until September 1948, in charge 


of oxtension work of tho Institute of Citizenship, since thon _ 
director of the Institute, with a background in State and Federal 


land use planning work; Por Ge Stensland, since September 1948, 


in charge of the Institute's extension work, with a background 
in adult education in Sweden and the United States; and 


Carol Stensland, executive secrotary of the Kansas Commission 
for UNESCO since December 1948, with a background in adult educa 


tion work (teaching and supervision) in California and Now Yorke 


Massachusetts 
submitted by George Westcott 


The present oducational work in public policy problems which is 
being carried on by the Extension Servico in Massachusetts is 
largely an outgrowth of tho rural policy (committeo) work (land 
use planning) which was inaugurated on an intensive basis 10 
yoars ag0e TT Rata : : She Te 


It is not necessary to review the techniques and experiences dur= 
ing the 1938-41 period except to point out that in Massachusetts, 
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in addition to approaching rural policy work through State and county 
. committees, a widespread groundwork was laid on the town lovele 

About one-fourth of the town committees through the discussion process 

completed tentative rural policy reportse We are more convinced now 

than ever of the value of the educational work which wos conducted 

through the Rural Policy Committee sot-up by means of tho planning 

approache 


Immediately following Pearl Harbor the State Rural Policy Committee 
became tho State War Board; the County Rural Policy Committees became 
the County War Boards; and the Town Rural Policy Committees became 
tho Rural War Action Committeese One, of the four main objectives of 
these committees during the war was postwar planninge Consequently, 
in addition to using these committees (which included a large portion 
of the rural leaders of the State) as a medium for discussing war | 
programs and policies such as price control, rationing, resource con=— 
servation, farm labor, otc, they participated in postwar planning dis- 
cussionse Tho State Committeo (Board) developed a postwar planning 
roporte This was also discussed on tho county levele Much of the 
postwar discussion activities centerod around the economics of full 
employmente ! 


Following the termination of the war the State War Board became the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Program Board and the County War Boards 
became known variously as County Rural Policy Committees, County 
Agricultural Councils, otce Due to lack of extension personnel the 
Town Committees have boon, allowed to lapse but thoy could casily be 
reactivated as discussion groups to consider public policy probloms, 
and in many cases bring thoir rural policy development work up to 
date, if sufficient extension manpower woro availabloe . 


Most of our extension activitios during the past 3 years have centered 
in work through tho State Agricultural Program Board and to a loss 
complete degree with tho County Councilse An extension economist (the 
writer) is Secrotary of the State Board and is responsible for assist= 
ing the county extension field workers in implementing the work of the 
County Councilse . 


The State Board's principle activity is to sponsor two State-wide 
2-day conferonces of farm leaders, many of them from the County 
Councilse One of these conferences concentrates on production, out- 
look, policies, and adjustmonts, and the othor on marketing outlook, 
policies, and adjustmontse The extension economist is rosponsible 
for conducting those conferencese The Stato Board would like to 
sponsor a third conference on rural family living but hasn't yet had 
the resources to undertake ite . 


At these conferences the participants carry on as smallor discussion | 
groups and prepare recommendations for adjustments which are vari- — 
ously applicable to the farmers of the State in making their plans, 
and to the rural organizations and public agonciese The board fol- 
lows up thoso recommendations to encourage their adoptione Tho State 
conferences are followed up with similar cowty-wide conferences 
which in a sense are replicas of the State-wide conferences, 


“carried out on en appropriately smaller scales It can be readily — 
suken iia) potter lath y and program provides a continuous year= 
‘around activitye Interspersed at both the State and county levels 
are discussions of public policy problemse Topics during the 

past 2 years have included: 


Foreign Trade and Massachusetts Agriculture Considerations 
for a Long-Time Agricultural Program 


The Farmers and High Level Bconomic Activity 
- The Appraisal of Current Farm Policy Laws and Proposals’ 


We believe that our set-up provides an ideal medium for the conduct 
of educational work in public policy problems. In such groupings 
our leaders can think more objectively than when they meet with 
their respective organizationse However, wo do not wish to pass up 
any opportunities to discuss public policy problems’ with farm ; 
organization groups such as the Farm Bureau or Grange, farm com- 
modity groups such as dairymen or fruitmen, public agency groups 
such as PMA agents and farmer committeemon, business groups, labor 
groups, youth groups and women's groupse 


The fiold of opportunity is greate Only inadequate personnel end 
funds for tho preparation of subjoct-matter material and visual, ._ 
aids keep the work down to a point where the surface is barely 
scratchede The opportwmitios are herce People everywhere yearn 
for a bottor understanding of public’ policy problems in order that 
they may be able to do a better job of discharging thoir responsi- 
bilities as rural leaderse re 4 
ene igs os Marylend 
‘submitted by A+ Be Hamilton 


In Marylend the Extension Service has developed two programs to help 
rural people understand public policye These were understanding the 
. United Nations and discussion of current problemse | 


The 400 Homemakors Clubs in.the State were the focal point in ex- 
plaining the United Nationse All discussion centered around the 
comparison of UeNe and.the floor plan of a six-room housee The floor 
plan was a basemap on which we built the various programs and agencioSe 
In this way homemakers could understand more, clearly international 
problems discussed daily: by the press and radioe Each homemaker 
was supplied with a copy of the plan for use in explaining it to hor 
familye Regional meetings were used to train local chairmen. After 
studying how U.Ne worked, the clubs considered "World Neighbors" 
For this phase of the work we arranged for six regional meetings 
and had foreign students attonding the University of Maryland to 
explain tho customs and living patterns in their countries. ) 
Older youth groups wero encouraged to have discussion of policy 
_problemse ‘Two moctings were held to train local youths in leading 


att SO Se 
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discussionse At each of these we had a speaker and then discussed 
prepared questions on the topice This method was popular as it gave 
young people an opportunity to talke The third meeting of this © 
series will discuss "What Do Wo Expect From the Government?" — 


These programs have been supervised by the farm management specialists 
_ Michigan 
submitted by Arthur Mauch 
Ie = Methods Used to Present Economic Inforiiation to Farmers 
Discussion pamphlets 
Topiat chosen by a an ery 


Preparation of material: 
Background materiale : | 
Yes and no sides to each questione 
No stand taken on questions. é 
Discussion questions at the ende . SAE re 
Illustrations to emphasize points. 


a 


Presentation: 


Monthly meetings with county agents at district. dota kaneoes 
Discussion of current issue and problems Bose in 
usagee Distribute supplies to agentse 


Bach county agent holds monthly leader training meetings at 
which group discussion leaders discuss subject matter and 
methods of presentatione Each leader receives enough dis- 
cussion Re ANS so that each erie th in his group has onée 

Bach group dieeidetdor ‘naan loads the topic in his local eroup. 


Some groups report the opinion of the oes to their years 
tion salient ae 


Series of dhwoibelone be members of the department and farm 
leaders. are recorded on tape to be made available to agents 
for use on local radio stations and in leader eae GOR By 

ings, or with Ae discussion groups s: 


Groups eebteiedting Ss ae 
Michigan Farm Bureau, Michigan State Grange, ‘Parners!. 
Union, voterans' agriculture classes, civic groups, 
; labor unions, and miscellaneous groupse 
. hy 
Other beeen tal 
Monthly news releases through each Spe agont's offiese 
Bibliography of extra background material furnished aah 
each subject. 


Monthly radio Se ee over satienas ‘station and 
‘local stations. 


aah ie 


Series of movies on discussion topics made TRE UEe a 
to agents. ei 
Farm organizations supplement pamphlets with Baton 
questions and extra background matcrial in private 
publications. 


Other phases 


Newslotter - Weekly newsletter to county agents and other seloctod 
personse Gives up-to-date analysis of oconomic facts and trondse 


Michigen Form Economics = Publication started before projocte 
Circulation is being oxpandod.e 


Personnel 


Two economists full-time to write the discussion pemphlot, nows= 
letter, and presont the material to the leaders. One economist 
(project leader) i igen to aid in editing and supervisione 
One public relations man half-time to aid publication ond prepare 
news roloaseSe 


One cconomist half-time to be stationed in the Uppor Peninsula to 
service that aroae 


Ile = Project Submitted for Approval Under Title II of the 
Agricultural Rosoarch and Marketing Act of 1946 


Neme of project 
Market Price Analysis and Economic Education for Agriculturoe 


(As provided in sub-paragraphs (d), (g), and (n) of Section 203, 
Title II of Public Law 736: (4) "To conduct, assist, fostor, ae 
direct studies and informational programs dosigned to eliminate 
artificial barricrs to the free movement of agricultural products": 
(g) "To colloct and disseminate marketing information, including 
adequate outlook information on a marketearea basis, for the pur- 
pose of anticipating and meoting consumer requircments, aiding in 
the maintenance of farm incone, and bringing about a balance botwoon 


production and utilizetion of agricultural products": (n) "To con- 


duct such other research ond servicos and to perform such other 
activitios as will facilitate the markoting, distribution, procoess= 
ing, and utilization of agricultural products through commercial 


channelse" 


Cooperating agencies 


Michigan. State Collego ‘Bxtonsion Sorvice 


Michigan State Collego Experiment Station 
Michigan State Department of Agriculture 
Michigan Cooporative Crop Reporting Service 
Ue Se Bureau of Agriculturel Economics 


$ 


| Giher appropriate, Federal agencies Sone 

Farm orgenizations = i Das nese 
Trade associations. Eee til ene Veu) 
Projeot leader 


To be selected leter 


UR hasta 
To Moveten an Gedorstunaine of the following economic items among BY 
farmers, farm organizations, public agencios,,and other related groups © 
which will botter enable them to interpret, formulate, and make neces= — 

sary adjustments to agricultural marketing programs and price policies. — 


cA 
N we 


Economic factors affecting: 

_ Domestic markets for agricultural commodities. ~ By 
ae _ Foreign markets for agricultural commodities.  .- | A) 
Sao | The inter-dependence of domestic end. foreign markutse 


The impact of curront and prospoctivo agricultural nettocinal 
programs on the welfare of various types of farmors, vas also | 
on the welfare of the economy as a iat ioe 

The offect of trade restrictions, both ase veeten) end inter- 
national, on the agricultural oconomy of the State of 
Michigan and ‘the AREY aba as a whole e. Pai a tai aS 
To make available henna Bewoe anelvaes end curront market information 
thet will promote economic marketing and dteups bay ton of agricultural 
commoditios.e 


Problen and neod for work 

Micha ean is | both | an meioe cirel and Ancaster a States. ‘Hor 726 
million dollar gross eae income comes from a great variety 
of agricultural commodities. She ranks high in the production of 
fruits, vegetables, dairy a HOES PRN OREORE poultry, and several \ 
farm Sais Wie! ele 


x 
1 


Because of this extreme Sivarai ty of. iteteaee in Meh Lech tha ; 
changes in national and international programs and policies have’ many 
and varied repercussions on the various farming elementse Hence, tog 
is much need for an educational program to assist the agricultural 
interests in interpreting, evaluating, AGUS VERE to, and. improving tho 
programs and policies affecting theme PaaGH es MLSE hee.” 


—'! 


raat ¥ 


The agricultural interosts of the State are highly organizode Over” 
. 500 cooperative associations with their Stato-wide federations by woth: 
commodities, the State Grango with local affiliates, Farm Bureau with — 

PeoLocel affiliates, and about 800, Conch iu ephals whe: Farmers Uni 


and Sonal fasurc all are ee Andere’ ton and here: in sol 
the problems set forth in the objectivese ike 


The research ape! in inaba ficlds | is. s being ioented but personnel — 
and facilities are lacking in extending this information whore _ 
 needéeds At present thero is available the equivalont of less than 

one man full time in the Economics Extension Service to cover this 

broad end important economic fielde 


Method of operation 


Preparation of marketing artloles for publication in 
“Michigan Ferm Economics e" 


Conduct a series of schools with Red iene and 
organizations to develop a better understanding of 
the problems stated in the objectivose 


Develop specific economic discussion projects for use 
in county extension programs end by farm organization - 
discussion groupsSe 


Disseminate educational information on the problems 
stated in the objectives by such agencies as tho radio 
‘and presse. - 


Demonstrate by use of charts, motion pictures, and other 

Visual aids, practices which will aid in. intorpreting 
and formulating agricultural marketing programs, both 
national and international, and aid farmers in making 
-mocessary SLs in thoir marketing opr vipnss 

4 : 

Conmiate this work with rosoarch projects in price 
analysis end the work of commodity specialists. 


» 


pEe DAD US time of completion 
This is a continuing project. covering at loast 3 yoars. 


Missouri 


sean by Ja, Pep ery # Jr. 


eee statement is of necessity propared away. from the office and 
without access, to extension reports and records. 


Some. attention has been devoted to problems of rural policy for 
about 10 yearse We define rural policy as "those problems of rural 
poople which require group action for their solutione” Consequent=_ 

ly this activity could and does rango from attention to the district 
school to world peaces 


a’ 


For about 6 years we he.ve had in Missouri an official Advisory 
Committee to the Agricultural Extension Sorvice. This group is 
eloctod ennually by representatives of the county groups sponsoring 


extensions 


method accomplishes the moste 
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The Advisory Committoe suggests to extension those policy problems 
which thoy feel should be given most attentione True, extension does 
suggest problems for the consideration of the Advisory Committee but 


the latter makes the final choice 


Among the topics included ares ae. 
: i re, 

Wartime rationing and price control. ata Re, 

The United Nations Organizatione a 
Intemational Trade. j dice ii ae 

Tho Missouri School Reorganization Law i 


A Prico Policy for Agriculturce 


We have attempted to handle this activity as we would any extension Bey 
undertaking, by utilizing all the channels availablee More attention Pes: 
has been given to group discussions than any other method end I 
believe it has boen most offective, although the number reached has 


not been largee 


We have not made eny attempt to concentrate on any season of the year 
for this worke When called on to speak before farm groups and given 4 jung 
choice of subjects we frequently havo discussed a rural policy topice oe 
Many such talks have been given at annual meetings of farm groups, most ey 


of which occur during the winter monthse There has not been any con= at 
sistent follow-upe per eek ne 
Our attempt has been, first to train agents and, second, rural leadorse d 
We beliove that agents, with some background in theso fields, can broaden a 


the knowledge and understanding of farm poople in casual conversation ia 
and in connection with other educational activitiese Possibly this i 


Since wo cannot reach all the people with this information we havé 
directed the rest of our attention to leaders of local organizations 
and groups - farm organizations, home economics clubs, civic clubs, ote 


Leadership in this work was assignod to the oxtension economistse 
Director Burch has discussod the subjects with many groupSe 


We do not feel that we heve been very successful, particularly if 
success is moasured in terms of inducing farm people to take specific 

action in support of a particular viewpoints. Almost without exception, 
county agents and rural peoplo are eager for this type of informatione 
Almost as consistently, thoy are reluctant to Jead a diseu.sion of tho 
same subject, oven when fortified with rolated subject natlere 


This reluctance appears to be duo to fear that someone will ask a 
question which the agent (or loader) cannot answore 


A second disappointment is caused by the general attitude that the 
sndividual can do nothing to bring about a more desirable situation 


and consequently no offort is madee 
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Generally speaking, we have felt that group discussion (of perti- 
nent statements supplied by us) was most productive and created 
the most interest, particularly when supported by background 
materiale , 
Probably most disappointing has been the hope that county and 
home agents would undertake a vigorous program to acquaint their 
leaders with the possible answers to these problemSe 


We believe now that the average agent lacks education in eco- 
nomics and sociology which he feels is needed for such an under-= 
taking. We are attempting to remedy this lack by offering 
through the Department of Agricultural Economics extension 
courses in Economic Aspects of American Agricultural Policiese 
Such courses are offered in any section of the State where oenoug 
agents are interested. Classes moet once a wock, generally at 
night, and graduate crodit is earnede Wo wish we could move this 
program much faster because I beliove agents must have this sort 
of training before they will assume much responsibility for 
rural policye 


Two series of district conferences for county extension workers are 
devoted to:outlook and rural policy each yeare Approximately one= 
half of tho day is devoted to outlook and the other half to rural 

policye Tho conferences are conducted by the oxtension economistse 


In addition, we have attempted to supply our county extension per- 
sonnel with digests of such proposals as tho Hoover Commission 
report, Brannan's Agricultural program, Agricultural Act of 1948, 
International Wheat Agreement, otce 


A formal talk probably exposes more people than group discussion, 
but we have not felt that wo actually accomplished as much good 
as where a general exchange of opinion occurrede 


' Minnesota 
submitted by De Ce Dvoracek 


Information and educational work on agricultural policy and public 
problems in Minnosota started during the winter of 1934-35 when 
six topics having to do with agricultural policy were discussed 

in six aifforent countios by six different leaders as a demonstra= 
tion of tho discussion methode Production control, land use 
policy, forcign trade policy, objectives of rural lifo, taxation, 
and consumer-producer relations were the topics considered. Since 
that time, one or moro moctings wore held in discussing agricul- 
tural policy every year except 1943 and 1944 when no discussion 
meetings wore holde A total of 82 countios out of 87 in tho Stato 
- wore roached with these discussionse Topics discussed under general 
agricultural policy include: . 


ot. 


Postwar Agricultural Policy 
- Agricultural Outlook ; 
‘Cost of Production =. : iW 
How Can We Expand the Poneaure Market? | 
What Objectives Are Desirable For Parnas 
Federal Aid to Agriculture -- | i Cie, 
How Can We All Have More? a eta 
How Large Should A:Farm Be? wh 
Land Use . 
Long-Time Price Levels _ 5 ihe ts 
* Price Support 
| Dare Farmers Risk Abundant Production? iit . 
War and the Farmer — Lip treet Mile ; HOR 
. After the War, Wheat? — gig ab sO Hel asi Ua 
Farm Credit : Teche ts Sa 
sree) si Hate it 


‘16 counties salt ieenta agricultural policy topics duping Hi yeare 


11 aia : eee ; 2 yearse 
13 rT) it " " 1 " 3B yearse 
15: " " 1t t tt rT) 4 yearse 
ee 9 : hice BU eee ft 4 R { os : M mn f 5 yearse 
; | 11 es LRU ie ff Ne . i" me t iY ' » 8 6 yearSe 
6 " ee net "i eafatt 1" it ‘ tt 7 years. 
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This indicates continued and sustained interest iin topics having to do 
oat i ghee rhea Peels i 
In nadtes on to the main topics lasted phone Force clas oonte.7 were dis= 
cussed in 1937, 1938, 1959, and 1940, with 55 differont counties taking 
parte In these discussions an attempt was made to develop an under= 
standing of what are marketing costs or the margin between tho price 
the farmer receives and what the consumer payse Twonty-four countics 
discussed markoting costs for 1 year, 28 for 2 years, 3 for 3 yoarse 
With the topic of hard times, good times, how can a farmer adjust. 
his business to inflation from credit, and farm prices, discussions . 
wore hold every year from 1935,.except for 1943 and 1944, with a ; 
total of 76 counties taking parte All of the 76 counties discussed 
topics on business cyclos: during 1 yoar, 7 during 2 years, 11 during 
3 years, 7 during 4 years, 17 during 5 YEAUR a Lt ‘agi 6 “years, i 
ice i pete & and 2 ae 8 yearse 


‘ i 
. 


tanot are some Hout principles of ; x tax system" Was discussed in 1954. 
/and 19553, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1939; 1947 and 1948; with a total of 

72 counties: partioinabines Thirty counties discussed. this topic dure 
ing 1 year, 15 during 2 years, 17 during 3. -years, 2 during 4 years, 
and $ during 5 yearse Labor and agriculturo relations were ‘discussed 
during 4 yoars in 44 comticse SBighty-five of the 87 Minnesota ee 
counties have taken part in discussions of 4h spe, Wir So poLtoyts 
problems e t Q 
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The average attendance per meeting per year is as follows: 


1933-34 eeeevoveesee 35 E 1941 eveccovevces ol 
1935 eesceeeoesosooveee i5 1942 A el 
19S6 wee saweecee sees (Or 1943 wesesevceses 18 
1937 cocvecvesvcseces 20 1946 ceccceccccce 23 
1938 eoscoveccecceces 18 1947 ecccverccsece 18 
1939 eoecececsercorese 26 1948 evecreecoere LT 


1940 eaeeuevsveeeegoove® 18 


In addition to these discussion meetings, genoral meetings were 
used as a medium for discussing public policye This was particu- 
larly true with Dre Jesness under whose leadership most of the work 
was done, and to hima groat deal of credit is due for whatever 
has been accomplishede The meetings above enumerated were discus- 
sion meetings on a county basis in the early years, and on a 
district basis in later yearse At comty meetings the leaders 

were selected from each Farm Bureau unit or farm organization 
(local) who attended a county-wide training mooting with the county 
agente These local leaders in turn were expected to lead local 
meotings in their local groupSe At the district meeting at. least 
two local leaders (man and women) were chosen from several coun- 
ties, who, with tho county extension workers, attonded a district 
training meeting led by the spocialiste Thoso attending from each 
county were expected to conduct a county training meeting on the 
same topic with two local leaders from each local organizatione 

In turn, the local leaders lead local discussions in thoir local 


groupse 


Topics such as agricultural policy and genoral economics are dif= 
ficult, and it was not surprising that all local leaders did not 
lead local groupse Questionnaires were sent out which indicated 
that those who answered the questionnaires, at least 50 percent 
lead local meetings in their own groups and neighboring groupSe — 
Tt can be assumed also that most of these local leaders as well as 
the county agents, even though they did not load local meetings, 
made use of this material in their personal contact with their 
friends and neighborse . . 


Many news articles were written on questions of interest to tho 
agricultural policye It was used in radio broadcastse Porhaps 
the most generally used material was composed of questions and — 
answers prepared on each of these topicse The questions were dis= 
tributed to tho local loaders in advance of the mesting end the 
answers prepared to these questions wore distributed after the 

- Giscussion mootinge An attempt was made to get the individuals ~ 
to express themselves on what they thought of spocific questions, 
to stimulato end start thinkinge A problem wo still face is that 
of getting moro local loaders with adequate training to lead local 
groups in the discussion of these economic ‘problemse 


Discussion meetings were held during the wintertime, beginning in 
November and ending in March or the beginning of April, with no 
follow-up except holding of local meetings by local trained leaders 


ae nevered communities. ‘No attempt was na dok €6 check up on he 
tent of which this material was taken back to local communitii 
cept by questionmairee About 56 percent of leaders. and about all 
ea jeapatas ae nis ado led discussion: sie csstiagte8 is 
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People reached ceili these topics were nowblatr anaes: in farm sete 
ings, business men in business mootings, banker association mGo Use ee 
end service clubs, such as Kiwanis, Rotary,. end Lionse 
In the discussion mestings the aim first was to rad the adie ex= 
tension workers and local leaders, and these in turn trained local 

- leaders end they in turn presented the topic at their local meetings 
or at least reported on tho topic at county meetings. The work was 
done generally with organized groups ae no now arene were 
set ups ; 


Meetings were held and discussions led by the specialist assigned 

to lead discussion groupse However, other members of the oxtension. 
staff in marketing as well as members of the staff of the Division 

of Agricultural Economics were active in this project in general meot- _ 
ingse Dre Jesness was particularly active in discussing agricultural 
policy at various meetings, not only within the State but outside tho 
State. . 


‘It is difficult to make a critical analysis or appraisal of our ox- 

-periences with extension work in agricultural policy, and measure 
resultse The background of many loaders in extension as well as. the 
farmers whom we were reaching is lacking in an adequate backgromd 
in economicse This is a serious handicap. For attaining clearer 
understanding the most successufl method, in my opinion, is the in- 

formal discussion method where the people are encouraged to raise 
agataene: and ask about things they do not understand, and where all ~ 
sides possible aro invited or presentede Discussion stimulates think- 
ing and teking parte This is especially true in small groupse Pre= 
sentation or speaking I would consider less successful unless the- 
spesker is particularly capable in presenting economic ideas clearly 
and slowly enough ee allow people to grasp the idoase eet 


- 


It is somewhat aifficult to pick out topics that were best receivede 
Those that may be best received may not really be the most successful 
in putting over an educational programe In my opinion the topic on 
foreign trade mey not have been well received in the beginninge How= 
- “yver, I believe it resulted in more basic understanding than any 
other topic discussed and perhaps a change of thinking on the part 
of the people. ‘Tho question of taxation is always well receivede 
The topics having to do specifically with prices of farm products 
cover the field of outlook or support prices or the cee ana ‘egei- 
cul tural. Caine are always well Pees eee. 
ui balneve tho) bouney shana! Giralh agents can ne ne rit lead ae 
cussions on economic problems, such as agricultural policye “Tt is 
likewise true: of selected local aes a noed to a Sate! 


that goes with leading discussionse Too many of our agents are 
still lacking in economic background. It is a basic weaknesse 

The question can be raised whether the county agents should be 
trained separatelys It has been done in this State a number of 
years ago when various specialists in the Division of Agricultural 
Economics led district meetings of county agents | in a discussion 
on current economic problemse Consideration is being given to 
reviving this method of training county agentse More attention 
and thought needs to be given in developing more suitable material 
for use in extension work in agricultural policye 


New Jersey. 
submitted by Frank Ve Beck 


Suggested plans, programs, and policies are studied and their de- 
Sirable and undesirable effects on agriculture and our economy are 
discussede Here aro some methods as described briofly in the 1949 
extension plan of works: 
Extension=sponsored meetings, discussions, or panels to 
hear both sides to questions of public policye Goal: 
1 per month per countye 


Discussion leaflot, "What's Your Opinion?" usod to dir- 
ect, stimulate, and summarize various points of viowe 


Agricultural Hi-Lites, a digest of current information 
pertaining to agricultural and public policy problems. 
Factual and brief. No attempt to draw conclusions. 


Bight discussion leaflets and four digests have been preparede 
About 15 percent of specialist's time is devoted to this phase of 
work e 


Discussion groups are at local levelse Leaders are trained to 
handle theme Agents are trained to do this work, but most of them 
shy away from ite Home agents do it more readilye Radio is 
frequently used as a panel or forum, to discuss public and agricul- 
tural problemse Publications are mainly prepared aS guides or 
sources of factual information for the use of the discussion 
leaderse The following groups or organizations obtain discussion 
leaflets: Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmers? Union, Ue S. Department 
of Agriculture Councils, PMA, Adult Education Director, 4-H 
hogdonseetone Agents, County Agents, ane mag and Gel. Teachers. 


Preparation of leaflets when problem a arises (eszs, new Hi-Lites on 
wheat allotments) and as specialist can find the time to write 
theme Most use in meotings occurs during the winter month. 


All work so far has been through already alii daa groupSe However, 
some thought is being given to the creation of neighborhood Sette 
sion clubs, both social and educationale 


| One specialist has carried the burden. Ho usos 85 porcent of hi 
‘time for other farm management extension worke Consequently, ti 
amount accomplished does not loom vary groate | ; 


A 


eee exists soem to be the most enthusiastically received. 


i 


Topics of current naturo and’those about which some controversy  — 


Ohio 


submitted by Je Pe Schmidt 


The Grange and farmers! institutes had set a pattern of lecture-with- 
_Some=forum or question box style of dealing with public problems’ 
long before the coming of Extension Service in Ohide Experience, 
opinion, and speaker wit played leading roles. | 


~ 


‘Training in the College of Agriculture and extension practice empha= 
Sized facts in the natural sciences and the demonStration methode — 
Institutes moved from the Department of Agriculture to Agricultural 
Extension Service in 1916. They took on more of the nature of com= 
munity events with emphasis on better rural living - schools, roads, 
etc. Extension agents demonstrated how, scientific facts worked in 
‘the field and in the feed lote They gavo little advice on off-tho« 
farm activitiese There were fow home demonstration agents. 


The Farm Bureau, born in institute and grange discussions, ‘quickly 
took on economic problems in a realistic mannors Cooperatives 
Sprung up everywheree During this period public discussion was 
froquently about the Farm Bureau and extension relationss This — 
took place in stores and market placese Public hearings on exten- 
Sion appropriations were held by county commissionerse There 
developed much feeling that Extension Service should avoid discus- 
_ Sion of public problemse This was the roaring twonties giving way 
to the low thirties. | ; 


\ q 
Timely economic information publishod by the Dopartment of Rural ~ 
Economics and Rural Sociology almost unnoticed became the fact | 

- (literature) basis for the semi=public discussions growing up aah 
among farm leaders,’ individual farmers, account keepers, and otherse 

: Each issue was carefully reade Holding public outlook meetings | 
was a step toward the discussion of agricultural policy. Ki 


A 


The public affairs institutes (philosophy schools) of the middle ~ 
thirties had the support of all farm organizations and "action 
agonciese Theso coverod the State by districtse This was the 

poriod of experimenting with "discussion groupse" Audiences wero 
divided into sub-groups with leaders and secretary-reporterse All — 
reconvoned in a forums ‘In a way it was the beginning of the work- 
shop style of conference. 1 PME Diminsis ante ne 


tar 


Summer camp extension conferences were using © 
methode They dealt with public problems, but discussions wero 
carried on within the familye Invited guests appeared on theso 


this group discussion _ 


Rid 


progranis and vnofficially took part = Farm ieauachee, Grange, and the 


. Government elLnnetat FrounSe 


The Farm Buroau RN leaders visited and puldion the Nova 
fcotia small study groupse Discussion “huddles" (groups of five) 
wore triod out in Ohio 4-H camps and other meotings. Citizen- 
ship problems were ciscussed by this methode At the Annual Grange 
Lecturers! Short Course the use of small discussion groups was 
introducede Abpcut $00 of Ohiots 900 subordinate grangos turn out 
each yoars Home Council groups used this style at district and 
county achievement mootingse Program racommondations coming out 
of these discussions dealt more and more with public problems 

even with international situations. 


As the Farm Bureau concentrated on Advisory Council groups. (1500 
Ohio units of approximately 12 families cach) the Extension 
Service was becoming moro absorbed in the "dofense” programs 


An informal’ State council of farm organizations and action agencies 
included vocational agriculture and Extension Service. Looking 
toward postwar agriculture, some discussion literature for all 
groups was jointly writton in 1945. These pamphlets (four pages) 
dealt with the first throe chapters of the Land=Grant College 
Postwar Agricultural Policy Report. 


Farm Bureau advisory councils have improved with practice, 


Colerful literature is supplied monthly to these groups by the 


Farm Bureeu Educational Department which consults frequently with 
Extension and the coiloge specialistse Councils also deal with 
their own community problems and with other State issuese Meot- 
ings rotate monthly in the homes of memberse Resolutions are 
poured in to the State committeo. Summaries of discussion polls 
ere made by the State educational offices 


Youth groups just before the war had been established in 70 of 
Ohio's 88 countiose These were mostly extension but included 
Junior Farm Bureau and Grongo unitse A pattern set in the thirties 
was made up of about 40 percent recreation, 30 "education," and 

30 servicee 


The education period of the usual meeting is devoted to discussion 
and some demonstration, Extension Service is relied upon heavily 
for leadership and litcraturee A serics of discussion leaflets 
deals with Agricultural Policy, Conducting Meetings, Marriage and 
Courtship, How To Get Started Farming, Discussion Manegement, 

Socio Drama, and Youth Faces Tomorrows Mimoographed outlines are 
more commonly propared for chosen topics on requeste 


Veterans? and young farmers! probloms loom large in postwar dis- 
cussionse They deal hvavily with outlook and management. County 
junior leadership groups promise to take a loading parte These 
activities run to citizenship and public service activities. 


Get Bae Fe ei onet and local eit ibenpt ae! eens AL xb 
sion conference districts were represented at UNESCO both by a 
extension agents and by lay leadersa Youth, community. institutes, — 
and farm organization leaders were well ela tas. UNESCO is — 
a West reabnee in the programs of many groupse ; 


County rea tiral policy bodies are on the increasee These go be~ 
yond mere promotion of discussion of public problemse They initiate 
and direct local service studies - surveys of health, telephone, — 
church, school, and other conditionse 


In the case of health, ‘there is teens eled at the State level with | 
the development of a State health councils. This includes the medical, 
nursing, and hospital organizationse Alweys the State training con- 
ferences or workshops are conducted on the group discussion basise 
Small groups are usede. As with the State Safety Council, the recom= 
mendations of wigee conferences do flow into oiliescat in many county © 
programse A ; 


All of this development now appears much too slowe Both our exten= 
sion staff members and lay leaders still hesitate to open up and push 
the discussion of controversial issues, This is high=lighted at the — 
moment by the agricultural situation. and its involvement of politiose — 
True, we have for 3 years carried on “leader training schools" = 
usually fourscounty districtse Extension agonts | invite all leaders = 
church, Grange, institutes, youth, Home Council, Farm Bureau, et ale 
Attendance mms from 50 to 120 per mecting in a series of three 
sessionse How to plan programs and conduct public meetings are most 
commonly considerede In spite of this, people still lack self con= 
fidence in handling controversial issuese Agents tend to loan 
backwards and have not yet themselves seriously enough undertaken 
their owm traininge nh 


Our present policy is to teach use of discussion through a demonstra= 


tion of handling the county's or district's "hot" topic - health, 
telephones, etce The Department of Rural Economics and Sociology has 
covered the Stato in a series of 22 district HGR EEREES discussing 

the agricultural "planse"” In this instance tho # Herm Bureau sponsored 
and conducted the mectingse Our farm economists "gave the facts” 

and helped to answer quostionse Tho literaturo used was "Fixed and 
Floxible Support Prices," a four-page leaflete Thore will bo five 
moro leaflets in this series dealing with the principlos involved — 

in agricultural oats prepared by our sens RORY 8 ae ey 


It seoms now thet we shall do two tinpsiapnees steps. 
Have all staff members take part in an organized program 
Nigoncies in the discussion of aia DrOE Hens 


Develop. a moro definitely initiated coltoge and eeaneatn 
program dealing with agricultural policy and public 
problemse ‘This assumes the support of State and county. 
advisory bodiese ° . 


Finally, there is an extension State guidance committee composed 
of agents, specialists, and supervisorse Requests for help have 
been made to Extension by the Farm Bureau and the Ohio Council of 
Farm Cooperativese A topic suggested’ for early fell (September ) 
is “What Farmers Can Do For Thomselvese” Pees 


The committee will soon announce a proposed training programe 


Texas 
submitted by Tyrus Re Timm Pee ‘ 


_ Purpose 


To provide people - both on and off farms - with a better appreci- 
ation of the altornatives in and tho requirements of public poli- 
cios, significant to Texas agricultures 


Scope and nature of educational 
assistance as to public policy 


Scope of programs 
Consideration of the noed and extent of Government participa- 
tion in the economic affairs of the farmer and ranchmane 


General nature of program: 2 ; 
Desirable economic and social objectives. 
Altornative courses of action for attaining 

these objectivose . 
Effects of past and present policies. 
Corrective edjustments noodede ee 


oe 


Specific topics considered: 


Economic behavior of the agricultural industry | 
Maximizing public welfare: Allocation of resources, 
exchange mochanism, distributive justices : 


Historical patterns: Incomos, prices, costs, produc= 
tion, population shiftse 


Interest represontation in Government i 
Importance in a democracye — i i: 
Criteria for farmer participatione 


Requirements for high level of foreign trade 
Froo trade = principles and problemse © 
Major factors in Buropean and Asiatic recovery: 
Function of savings. 
‘Tho dollar shortagee 


domme tutive areass 
Share of consumer's dollare 
Participation of farmers in fmotions oft 
Group selling, buying, services, . oredite 


Complementary Areas: 
Cormercialization of agriculture. 


Price support ‘and production control by Government 
Effect of technological advancese 
Effect of a relatively inelastic markete 


ac ecial cases of Government participation 
Savings bonds: oir importance to agriculture 
Credit controls: Their importence to agriculture. 


‘Methods used 
Present illustrated diagramse 
Dramatize with actual commoditios and materialse 


Formed Pena Commercial Aerioulturists Gouncil composed of agricul- 
tural relations personnal bao Ba. business firms et business 
eee 

He.ve forums with State P&MA committee re ‘by districts with county — 
committees « . : a 


« 


Encourage county units of general farm organizations to have more 
programs portaining to agricultural policye Participate in as many 
as en ads 


| t 


Rroyias State ienders® in ‘farm ond ranch: organisations wath facts 
and opinions in this fielde 


; ‘ z : <9 


Insist that all extension spocialists in tho economics Thee stross. 
importence of okay ee aueey in farm earadenyne hee pyre es ates 


Conduct discussions with student bad Fo tale groups, in resident 
teaching and the exporimont statione 


« NASR IRE SOR 


MEERA rete bred te 


submitted by Arthur fe - Cagle 


Policy problons handled 


Farm phen rams 
International trado - 
Farm price policy 
International wheat agreoment 


h p 
Tend classification 
Farm tenuro pie 
International relationship 


How handled 


Panel discussion with Stato extension staff 
News releases at 
Briefs prepared for eaney extension workers 
Recordings for radio ' 

Radio talks yn 
District training meetings for county oxtonsion workers 
Discussions at Experiment Station meetings 
Participated in Farm Bureau semi-annual meoting 
Lead discussions at Associated Rural Women's meetings 
. Talks and discussions at farm cooperative meetings 
Participated in meeting of Agricultural Policy Committee 
. at annual State Grange meeting 
Talks at meetings of farmers, civic orgenizations, and 
State Bankers Institute. nae 


When done 


Educational work has been done by tho Extension Service on all of 
the ‘topics listed above: during nike! 


Al of the mothods. Hentdonad eae have been used by State exten= 
sion workers during 1949- In fact, all these methods have been 
-usod in the past 2 monthse — ns 


Peoples reached 


Mi bas Oo Baym 2 eaderE 
. Farm educators 
. Farm families 
he Bankers 

. Reading and listening public 

) (reached by bund press and radio). 


A larger part of our efforts on policy problems have been depeeked 
at farm leaders and farm educators including our county agents 
although news reloases and radio talks have been directed at farm 
families, and the general publice 


Who did the work? 


For all the topics listed except tho last four, the extension econo- 

mists, Dre Roy Beck, Karl Hobson, and Arthur Cagle; Dre Charlos 

Elkinton, Head of the Department of Agricultural Economics; and 

Dre Arthur Peterson, Agricultural Economist; have done a major part 

of the educational worke The Extension Information staff, KWSC, Pass! 

the farm press and radio farm program Soe have uooparated ee 
excellently 


ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee eee ene 
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In the case of the health program, there is a health committee com- 
posed of State and county extension workers and members of the State 
Health Department which meet several times a year to develop an 
educational program on health for people in rural arease 


In the case of international relationships, the major educational 
work on this has been done by Miss Shirley Woger, Assistant Extension 
Agent at Largee Since hor return from a trip as a 4-H Club delegate 
to Burope, sho has givon 102 talks to about 30,000 peoplee Sho has 
also given 30 radio talkse Sho not only has worked with farm groups 
but also civic organizations and clubse 


Appraisal of our experionces 


We feel that all of the methods wo have used have contributed their 
part and that a variety of methods are nocessarye 


The programs that have been best received have been those with the 
widest interest such as: Brannan's proposed farm program, intor- 
national relationships, and prico policies. 


The program probably least well-received at the present time is farm 
tenuree 


The training of coumty agents, we fool is necessary but a big ordere 
There is some question as to whether we have the personnel to ade- 
quately train the county agents so that they will feel confident to 
go out and do the job of working with local people as groupse Some 
county agents that have special interests along this line are now 
holding meetings with their farm people on farm policy problemse The 
county workers are very anxious to have more help and information on 
this subject. The State extension staff plans to devote more time to 
the training of the county workerse 


We feel that we aro not far enough along in the program to be able to 


measure the offectiveness of the different methods that we have usede 
We feel, howevor, that giving more attention to working with farm 
leaders is vory important in this field. 


West Virginia 
“submitted by Gertrude Humphreys | 
Extension program on public policy problems 
Mcleod antslosial siti 5 ~ Saba leben Venetia bik sAaedast MU stealer haabiod 
Public policy problems in home demonstration program have included: 
Rural health facilities 
Rural schools 
The rural church 
Agricultural programs | , 


Legislation 
Responsibilities of voters 


Re ne nate 
International affairs under such topics as: 
Our part in world peace 
The farm woman as a world citizen 
Understanding the people of other lands 
The human side of world affairs. 


Probloms are selected by farm women leadors with guidance of 
extension workers, at State program=planning conferencoe 
Preceding this conference county leaders and local groups 
have considered PRO Deane on which thoy want information and 
holpe 


County and community groups of farmers from time to time discuss 
current problems such as roads, telephone service, rural electri- 
fication, etce 


An older 4-H mombers' State conference public policy problems 
such as health facilities, schools, etc, are discussede — 


The Farm Electrification Council whose membership includes repre- 
sentatives of Extension, tho College of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home 
Administration, the Department of Education, and farm organiza-= 
tions, has beon carrying on an educational program which includes 
the extension of electric lines and related public policy problems, 
as woll as the uses of electricitye 


. Proceduro in carrying out home 
By demonstration program 


Pe Lesson outlines are prepared at State extension office. These give 
information, or sources of information, and questions for discussion 
on the public policy problems included in the yoar's programe 

? Lists of the lessons on all phases of the home demonstration program 
: are sent to the county and to local clubse They select for study 

a _ the lessons that will give help on problems included in the local 

Be. - program of work «- the subjects in which the members are interested. 


Lesson leaders are selected by tho club for each subjocte The home 
demonstration agent arranges county training meetings for theso 
leaderse The training is Sane by: 


A member of the State or Bane extension staff, or 

- county or State health officor (if subject is hoalth), or’ 

- county superintendent of schools (if subject is schools), or 

- a momber or former member of the State legislaturo or of 
Congress (if subjoct is legislation), or 

“State or local person who has lived or visited abroad (if 
study is boing made of the people of other lands). 


Local groups discuss topics outlined in lessons 
Loader who has received training at county training meeting 
conducts discussione Local persons informed on subject 
sometimes invited to speak. 


Sone nee tee are throne! ‘open to public, 
people tee invited. 


on pibite policy problems: 


Classes on public policies. | AEN . 
Assembly talks on international affairs. : fee 


Supervisors in visits to counties discuss pabl io policy problems at 
planning meetings, achievement. day programs, and in office ‘conter= 
ences with agentse 


State committees of the Farm Women's: Council help promote parts of 
the program, as for instances 


¢ 


Legislative committee sends info metton on current issues _ 
- to county committees and local groupse 
International relations committee sends suggestions to 

county committees. 
‘Education committee recommends books on public policy probloms. 


Program of panane State extension odnfercites. inéluded talks and Sea 
cuss ion groups on public policy probloms »- ‘i yea 


Examples of Pei oncip of lessons 
by. ~ by local groups . ¥ fie UL ne 


a z 


Study of legislation ~ Socondary Road Bond Issue: Hv ES a ola 


Club mombers distributod leaflets giving information about 
Secondary Road program to all families in the communitye 
Special public meetings were hold for discussion of subjecte. 


International - affairs: ; 
4 

At special meetings, or regular meotings, a study Was mada. 

of related topics such as tho work of the United Nations - 
FAO, UNESCO, or WHO. 

International day programs were held by county, and by local 
Zroupse 

Donations have been made tienen various reliof agencies, 
and directly, to people in other countries. — 

Friendly contact with foreign students, and othor foreign 
people in local @rGASe 

Local clubs are raising funds to bring a ores student 
to West Virginia University for 2 years of study in 
preparation for work with rural people in her own countrye 

4-H Clubs are participating in Intornational Farm Youth 
Exchange by raising funds to send a dologate to Europe, — 
and entertain a foreign doione ts in West Virginia. 


/ 


Oeky. of our venta ieouie show a greater interost in this program 
than do part of the extension workers. 


Interest of extension workers has increased somewhat, due partly 
to the influence of farm people, and partly to the group discus- 
sions on public policies at Teens annual conferences pe extension 
workerse en 


wk ae tf 
hs) 4 “ 


‘This program has lacked the nocessary State-wide promotion end 
guidances Several members of the State staff assist with this 
work, but no individual has been assigned responsibility for ivs 
other duties prevent those interested from giving the program as 
much time as is. desirable. 

Not enough needs have Co daiaised’ Too fee: eT hare boon! 
made e foe few people outside Hees os groups are being reachode 


beste extension workers ee not been given sufficient breintae 
for this type of programe They hesitate to discuss subjects that 
may become controversiale 


Qualified local leadership for this ie of discussion is dif- 
ficult to onde 


| Follow-up of the study and discussion is far from being satis 
- factorye Ferm women are hesitant to Assume Seibert 3 in 
Rous en problems e 


. 


v¢ 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EXTENSION WORK IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC POLICY — 


A Political Scientist's View of the Problom ry ee 
by 
~ Charles Me Hardin — 
University of Chicago , 
“Viewing extension work as synonymous with education, what character- 
izes education in the field of public policy? We can illuminate this | 
question by discussing the nature of public policy in agriculture and 
its significance in our timee . “pank a eiier | eae Sapte! 


Agriculture, as other areas in all societies, witnesses a tremendous 
drive for securitye Specialized societies reward individuals very 

highly; but such societies require smooth relationships and the con= : 
tinuous inter-acting of their memberse Thus the amenities individuals — 
enjoy are had at the price of insecuritye Security demands the sta- 

bilization of a system in the interests of those now enjoying its Saget 
advantagese But the emergence of the system requires a dynamic growth, 
a flexibility, and adjustability which often constitute the opposite — 
of stabilizatione 


This is a dilemmae To try to probo it takes us into public policy 
end into a wide excursion among the various espects of public policye 


Why are we led into public policy? In the drive for security, for . 
prestige, and for other values, ospecially the satisfaction of hav- 
ing an honorable place in one's community, individuals seom compelled 
to seek their ends through associationse Whether theae are trade 
unions, corporations, cooperatives, professional associations, or 
others, they operate at least in the presence and often at the suf- 
ference of that association called Governmente . 


This rich associational life, through which the drive toward prestige 
and security takes place may not be sufficient for these ends» 

Organization, private organization, may prosper its members, but it 
stimulates organized demands upon Governmente Business has demanded 
tariffs, subsidios, “fair trade" laws, tax relief, favorable foreign 
policies, "self-govornment for business," otc. Organized agriculture 
and labor press demands in favor of their own purposese Often groups 
demand limitations upon the privileges of other groupse 


So our society is highly organizede But all persons are not equally 
organized; all organizations are not equal in strength; and all 

organizations are not related in the same way to organized Government. 
Yet a general and a particular observation are appropriates 
The general observation is that the demand for security, etc., seems © 
to create or oncourage throughout our society mechanisms for the 
manufacture of guarentood statuses Business men's protective devises _ 
in trade associations were doveloped to a high dogree in the NIRA, © 
but also by fair trade practice acts, and many other meanse Labor | 


organizes and bargains collectively - and the heart of the labor 
union contract, I am told, is senioritye The same thing applies 
quite largely to the organization of professions and to civil 
services Job security and a definable place on some prestige 
ladder are increasingly significant. But the distribution of 
these “goods” is not "equal." There are plenty of people who, 
while they may share in “social security" are denied participa- 
tion in this organized conquest of job security and prestigeoe 
Many are even outsido social socuritye This particular obsorva- 
tion relates, of course, to agriculturese | 


Agriculture, too, has its organization, as well as (in some re= 
spects) its organized opponents. But in agriculture, which ; 
largely corresponds to the "free market" model of a host of com- — 
peting and relatively small firms, the quest for security, etc, 
proceeds through private organization, and through private 
organization with special governmental favors (such as coopera= 
tives), to Government planning and governmental organizatione 
“But this particular observation has its general significancée 

The development is most charactoristic of agriculture today, but 
it is not wniquee Tho early Now Deal witnessed the NRA. 


And during the war, a distinguished visitor at Harvard, frosh 
from governmental experience, remarked that for purposes: of 
governmental regulation he had roplacod his formor prodilections 
in favor of small business with a preference for monopoly and 
general trade associationse It would take a brave man to forecast 
what sectors of the American economy will havo been absorbed - 
or will not have been absorbed = into the sphere of governmental 
direction and central planning 20 years hencee Thorefore, tho 
consequonces of agricultural programs need to be weighed for their 
largest significance 


With these general romarks on public policy, let us look at some 
aspects bearing upon ite A comprohonsive study of man and his 
works sooms required, but for us especially such study as it re-— 
lates to public policy with omphasis upon agriculturoe How far 
this implies a departuro from laissez faire, of which Ce He 
McIlwain remarked, "Surely the strangest fallacy that ever dis- 
credited human reason," is intellectually obvious. But to carry 
out the departure in actual research and teaching is not SO CAS, 
so powerful are the residues derived from this philosophye 


Tho need for comprehensiveness may bo seen from examining the 
shortcomings of purely economic analysis on the assumption that 
men will recombine factors of production, including their own and 
other's labor, to realizo tho highest profite, This view stresses 
the income-seoking, risk-taking aspects of human naturo. It 
appears to have been a very useful, if partial, rationale, for 

a recent historical period in the western worlde More, as a 
partial rationale, this theory has a continuing validity which 
ought not be ignored. But tho theory itself does not go on to 
explain the emergonco of economic success as a criterion of social 


merit in such. Mauieties and the consequent impact m the 
and the individuale So we see these stiffening ousto ; 

monopolies, organized hierarchies, marketing quotas, and pcroage a 
lotments as invasions of an economic ordere They tend to popear a 


perversions, if one views them -from the Standpoint. of geonomic theory 
alone's ue 


But from the Fstanasoiae of Sh Ghbanere ey, sociology, or - psychology, 
these developments appear in a different light. Erich Fromm, for | 
example, has discussed the psychological characteristics of modern — 
western society in a manner which helps explain the psychological 
which lie behind the "Escape from Froedom." Margaret Mead's And — 
Keep Your Powder Dry affords insight into the powerful human Enpact 
of the drive for success. The works of these and Karen Homey, 
Harold Lasswell, and others contain much significant analysis” for 
enriching the study of man in societye 


Thus ‘to comprehond publio policy wo havo to supplement economies with = 
other social science to probe the psychological motivos, their cul= 
tural derivations, and tho sociological conditions which influence Ome 
affect public policye In turn, public policy needs examination for 
its human consequencess 


Now let us turn to the science of politicse Public policy Key gov= 
ermental action. Govermment is a human institution, and its study — 
comprehends special aspects of man in societye As the sphere of 
Government broadens, so must the study of Government enlarge, Meee 
fully by the common enlistment of py. social sciencese . | 


Government is organized political powere “Power is control, however © 
exerciseds Political refers to a polity = a society which is orgenized 
to produce an institution or institutions to decide and enforce dis= 
putes among men and to carry out (and here the definition becomes 
decidedly auricular) all: other functions that it acquires or receives. 
These functions are ordinarily designed tO ‘socure ordor, dofense, and 


"Justices" Sey include ee: aaa of eet and adie 
of Re Ss: as: | | ; 


But the kind of public policy which concerns us is that of a pomaniens 
tional democratic Governments Like all Governments, constitutional 
‘democre.cy must govorn; it must establish and maintein organized 
politiéal power. But as constitutional G Government, in the general 
sonse of this term in western civilization, this power must be limited 
ak ait is on. axiom of polttics ; that only power can aay SE seat 


iin, our. Re asamtbi it is above all tho ‘opposition which Linits i: 
powor, of Government's ” dh fete 
ee roMigay ful it See 


Boing B democracy this Government: esvorta as a iekinotpis’ a ey 
sharing in the creation of power and opposition. It asserts this. 
on the assumption of man as an end and not merely a means, on. the 
assumption of human dignity and with the aim of Creating | what é 

Lasswell has called a “cortmonwoal th: of mutual deferonces” 


‘ 


also asserts the. accessibility of all men to the Ree os which are 

_ deemed significant in its societye As 

Reviewing these remarks, he derives a rather profound meanings It 
is the basic assumptions made and the process, erected to secure | 
these assumptions which have the color of sanctity. This includes oe 
the idea of perfecting both our basic concepts and their servicing x 
institutions - but it means that these adjustments are made toe 
ward some ideale ‘Democracy has some absolutes, as We Ie Jennings. 
implies in his his two tests of whether free Government exists: Is 
there an opposition; show it to més 


But otherwise, democracy is highly relative, Particular policies 
are relative and should be judged against the immediate ends they 
serve, with, of course, attention to their effect upon the funda- 

-mentals gf domocracy; but on this last, the analyst must be very 
critical of assertions that ne are policies are vital to 
democracy e By particular policies I mean the protective tariff, 
-bimetalism, the Monroe doctrine, mortgage, moratoria, Government 
competition in the "yardstick" principle, the 40-hour woek provi~ 
sion, agricultural parity, otce 


? 


It is perfectly proper to debate the effect of all such policies 

upon the democratic fumdamentals; but the policies themselves # 
should be kept in a realm of expediencies, This is exceedingly : 
difficult to doe Policies Bone to becoma so thoroughly accepted ! 
as to be beyond question; the "revival of natural law, concepts" in 

the hands of the Supreme Court in and after 1890 illustrate the 
point in a negative waye Parity pisces for agriculture | afford a ie 
positive illustration. 


“This areument, carefully observod, suggests the following « The ; 
voice of the people is not the voice of Gods It is extraordinarily 
-difficult.to tell what "the people" demand - as Lindsay Rogers . 
demonstrates in Tho Pollsters. The people share directly in pt 
Government through elections. But elections are only part of a 
process by which policy gets formulated and administered. Tho 
people also share through their representatives in Congress; but 

- gince it is not and cannot be precisely clear what "the people" 
want, the conception of the Congressional role should be somewhat 
Ginimichod - although it would remain oxtremely importante i 
tho poople aro not synonymous with God, Congressmen are less than 
the vicars of Gode Instead of pra sontine Congress as the scene 
where, by some magical process, the undeniably "right" demands of 
the people got translated into "just" laws, it would be better to 
view Congress as an area of debate and. compromise, as, indeed, a 
vital part of our general public processese It is of the erdetent 
importance in examining public policy to analyze ‘the present and 
the possible roles of electorate, parties, pressure groups, 
legislators, administrative agencies, the executive, and the 

\ gourts. All share in the process, but again the role of any one 
is not absolute, as the judicial Sr | in and after 1937 


bears witnesse 


Ae 


Agriculture and the Congresse The Secrotary of Agriculture, as "The 


the development of “whirlpools of policy, 


The foregoing enables us to turn to agricultural policy as at. fee 
achieved in our political processes and as it affocts these processose 
More broadly, we become interested in’ tho farmor and the American a 
constitutionel systome pace 

- shall attempt to discuss these matters suggestivoly rather ena ey, 
exhaustivelye Our constitutional system is characterized by a written” a 
constitution, federalism, a strong president, the separation of powers, 
the bill of rights, end judicial review; it is made effective in an 
important way by, the political partiese 
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One could discuss the effect of agriculture respecting all these 
points, noting trendse For example, take federalism. Agricultural 
policy has strengthened federalism, oefs, in creating the Land-Grant 
Colleges as well as in the emergence of the major agricultural press- _ 
ure groupsSe Proposals of the AFBF and of the Hoover Commission Task 
Forcee Effect of federalism on administration of national agricul- 
tural policy = the 3-A'tse Effect of tho Federal systom and institu- 
tional arrangements thereunder on the metropolitan versus rural-small | 
town complex and possible consequences of thise 


Or take the separation of powers, Congress vorsus the President, 


President's mane" Note also the divided loyalty of farmers regarding 
parties; also, senioritye Note the baso of the separation of: ‘powers 
in the Federal system, in which organized agriculture has a stakee 
The up=shot is that agricultural politics tonds to weaken party 
responsibility and to buttross the separation of powers generally 
against change. At the same time, agricul tural politics encourages 
"in which not one but many 
bridges are constructed across the executive-legislativoe gape But 
at what cost to the conception of responsible Government? Ifa 
Congressman and an administrator make an agreeament about how a 
particular program shall be administered, to whom is either answer= 
able? 


Or let us take another tack and observe the farmer as a citizen in 
relationship to agricultural policye Here we are concerned with ~~ 
representation. . In-Congress and legislatures we have, on the whole, 
general reprosentation, through mon whose institutional position often 
forces them to try to resolve their own policios in terms of con- 
flicting interests in their ow constituenciese Yet we observe in 
our policy of agvicultural planning eventuating in acreage allotments: - 
on individual facms, prise supports, purchase, storage, marketing 
functions, etc, an udministrative organization coming into being 
which tends to represont the farmer in Government, This raises, 
among other things, the entire issue of functional versus geographic 
representation which I shall not take time to discuss, eet ae con= 
cerned hers merely to Sate ite . 


¥ 
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Finally, agricultural policy needs to be analyzed in bora of the 
menner it distributes values - income, security, recognition, _ 
prestige, etc, within agriculturee 
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This is a very pointed question, Generally, our public policy for 
agriculture has lent support and assistance to the commercial 
farmorse Extension can well approach this question in a chastened 
mood, since probably no other change than this one has been more 
often pressed against ite But the urgency of the question is 
pointed up by the way the benefits of our agricultural planning 
are distributed within agriculture and by the.developing principle 
of acreage control and allotments on an historical basee I do 
not want to bo sonsational; but the question must be asked: Are 
we contriving an economic caste system in agriculture through 
public policy? Let us clearly State that this point is by no 
means a party issuee Agricultural policy has largely been bi- 
partisan, and the present legislation was largely the work of the 
80th Congresses Finally on this point, as we observe our political 
volicies, the rising importance of gencral eloctions with an ex= 
panded clectorate is unmistakablee This is likely to mean a 
demand for broader and more equal distribution of social valuese 
If so, the developing of public policices which distributo bonefits 
regressivoely down the income pyramid may croate social tensions 
that-will explode in the political spherde 


Clearly wo are on difficult grounde . The difficulty can be pointed 


up by asking if oxtension personnel can undertake and foster in= 
quiry into the political powor complexes of their ow States and 
the manner in which the socially desirablo values are distributed 


in thoir own States. If this inquiry loads into an examination 
of the orgenization and operation, say, of the Farm Bureau,: can 
this be done? : , 


The stakes are very largee the vital question is: Can democracy 
develop publicly supported institutions to inquire into the pro- 
cessos of democracy itself? 


by Be Ae Meyer 
| Adninistrator of Research and Marketing Act 


directed att authorized to expand agricultural eee research 
and service works The scope of extension economists ‘and extension 
_ work in general will need to be broadened to include: some areas of 
work involving public interest, the policy. on oe has not been 
crystallizod. 


i Monolien meats 


A directive of the RMA is that we dovelop new or expanded markets, 
domestic or foreign, and expanded uses for farm products as ameans — 
_ of moving greater quantities of them through private marketing chan= — 
nelse At its meoting hore about 2 weeks ago, the RMA Foreign Trade 
Advisory Committee raised some questions regarding long-range forse 
trade policies which might well be considered heres They are: - 


ts lg What level of consumption of ‘food and fiber is likely to preva 
in countries such as those of westem Europe, and how well fa 

this affects plans for export and al told et ‘programs over 

a period of yeanat (i 


What international trade ‘in agricultural - wrodeess may be entici= 
pated over a period of years after ECA, from the standpoint of 
volume of trade, kinds of products, habits of imports and axes 
ports, and related questions? si 


What are the prospects for a restoration of mertitetaral thedean 
What offect will this have on agricultural imports to and ex= 
ports from the United States, and what adjustments will be 
MSO SSBATY: Le such restoration is not fully achieved? 

4, What will be the effects on dewiaultoied imports and er eree of 

TOTEMe degrees of restoration of currency convertibility? 


Be What conditions are necessary to encourage iigsatingit of private 
' American capital abroad, and to what extent will our agricul=— 


tural export market be neintained | as a lees of such invest=_ 
ment? | 


6s What international problems nay arise: froin: donaeels agricul tural 
programs that are or may be edopted, such as oe pric 
supports, and acreage control? 


Costs and margins 


The RMA Bircota thot fA costs of marketing eae ‘eb dates be deus 
mined as a step toward bringing about more efficient and orderly a 
marketing and reducing the price spread between the producer and the 
consumer» , | i 


a inefficiencies or Paeaurenee | in our Puelestthe: bad: pricing st oly 
~ and (2) indicate whet can or should be done to remedy adverse situ- 
ations, to what extent should initiative be taken to encourage 
industry to adopt remedial practices toward fulfilling the intent 
ee Act? For example: 


Ae Assuming that ‘costs and margin studies will disclose high 
margins, inefficiencies, or inequties = what can we do 
about Lt? ein ayes 


SA ‘le If wide margins are the result of monopolistic practices 

- shall we have legislation to take care of this = or, 
shall we recammend cooperatives to bring sal AMT 
into the picturg? | 


} 


These are’ public policy issuese 
iBe A large percentage of the cost of goods and services is labore 
le. eas labor rates: too high? 


ia Would we be better off to ‘have: ower Labor eee ave 
lower sosts?: SENN cr RR te Me a 
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eae This is a plibiic policy quostion, 


‘Asttie good might, rosult from cost and margin work if it is Limited 
to nothing more than a fact-finding functione A noutral or indif= © 
ferent attitude about applying results could obviously result in a 
waste of public funds; too much initiative or improperly directed 
initiative might invite tho accusation of unwarranted tampering with 
_ private businesse é 
Soil-building vse soil-depleting crops and -- 
Livestock pee hese nee populations 
“One oe the goals of research, educational, and service work, as 
stated recontly by the Agricultural eeoarar Policy Comunittes|, is 
. the maintenance of desirable ratios of soil-building to soil- 
- doploting SHOR ei and of livestock numbers to human populationse 


“Food. consumption trends aro toward a highor ‘protein and more nu- 
_tritious diet - milk, meat, oggs, fruits and vegetables. To that 
extent should a. shift to these high-protein crops be ancouraged, 
_roalizing that such shifts or adjustments must eithor be among 
crops now grown or from increased production por acre = and not 
from new acreago that might bo brought into productions. Realiz= 
ing, too, that a shift from intertilled crops toward more hay and 
‘pasture, which in turn means more livestock, would help to main=- 
tain and improve soil resourcese To what oxtont must regional or 
" gub-rogional i interests be considered so far as national policy — 
is concerned? More specificallys 


oe 


/ All of us agree that a high protein and more nutritional di 


is desirablee How can it be assured? ee et iis 


le Shall we subsidize the costs of meat, eges, fruits, and Saag 
P vegetables so that more people can afford to buy them? — 


Ze Shall we use taxpayers' money for a school lunch program 
to give children a higher and more nutritional diet? 


These are public policy guestions. 


Transportation (or artificial barriers to 
free movement of farm products) 

The RMA directs that studies and informational programs be carried 
on toward eliminating artificial barriers to the free movement of 

agricultural productse The improvement of transportation services 
and the obtaining of equitable and reasonable transportation rates 
for farm products and farm supplies are an important phase of this 
objective. Be 

The transportation of farm products from the producer to the consumer 
is almost entirely a function of private industry. ‘Labor ‘union prac- 
tices, interstate commerce, excessive freight rates, inefficient 
services, and various similar problems are involved herde 


” 


Surveys are in progress the findings of which are intended (1) to: 
serve as a basis for determining whether or not general freight rate 
increases are justified, (2) to show where inefficient methods or 
use of facilities exist and what corrective measures might be taken, 
and (3) to show what the oconomic effects of transportation are on 
agriculture. . . . 


How can the findings of such surveys most effectively be used within 
States or regionally? For example: 
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We all agree that artificial barriers to the free movement of 


farm products is uneconomicale .Narrowing this down, we come 
to the problem of trucks VERSUS railroadse | 


le Is it fair for the trucks to use the highways built by 
Federal funds while the railroads must build and main= 
tain their own road beds? 


‘ 2e Are we equitable in taxing trucks ‘license foes, gasoline 
tax, etc. - as compared with the taxes that wo collect 

from the railroads in various States on their property 
holdings? ; ae pra i Bh a a 
This again is a question of public policy and _ 
calls for a skillful educational programe 


eo i} 
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_ SUGGESTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON ‘FURTHER — 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORK seine 


One of the main objectives of the conference was to bring together 
some suggestions that might be helpful to the Federai and State 
Extension Services in appraising this field of worke This was 
done by considering the work as to (1) scope and objectives, (2) 
educational methods, and (3) source materialse The following sug- 
gestions, therefore, represent the best thinking of a group who 
heve had recent practical experience in conducting this work with 
farm people, and an opportunity to think over their experiences 
togethore 


Ie = Scope and Objectives 


We propose that this phase of extension activity be recognized as 
EDUCATIONAL WORK ON PUBLIC POLICY PROBLEMS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
TO AGRICULTURE. This title implies that interest is not confined 
to agricultural policy or problemse Yet the offect of these matters 
upon agriculture and rural welfare should be of primary a eeicr 
tione 


"Problems" involve situations which appear to a significant number 
of people to require changee They are “public"™ problems when the 
kind of changes that appear to bo required is beyond the achieve= 
ment of the individual or family and Roe group actione The 
course of action upon which agrooment is obtained is a "policy." 


The word “public” means that governmental action may be involvede 
- Such action may be initiated by governmental units, whether they 
be local, State, or national -'or by joint action of such units. 
But Shere is no implication that only governmental means are ap- 
propriate or most efficient to solve all public: problemse 


The objectives are to develop in individuals: 
le An active interest in public policy problemse 


2e An wderstanding of the issues and the principles 
involvede 


3e The ability to make judgments on public policy issues 
- on the basis of a critical oxamination of the evid- 
ence and logical thinking, and 


4. A desire and ability to participate effectively in 
fhe solution of these problemse 


Guiding principles 
le Work in this field presents special problemse Contro-= 


versial issues will often be involvede Our task is 
not to suggest the solution of such issues but to 


tt should be ‘recognized that the pcusaion of abla 
_ policy issues involves not only scientific facts and 
Pree tee but ethical choices as wolle 


' ehh) Maga, i 
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rs Work: in this field should be recognized as a responsi= 
‘bility of the institution as a wholes Effective ace 
complishment will involve the assignment of definite _ 
personnel by the Extension Services eee 


4 Flans for carrying out this work should be organized in 
| a way to reach all groups affected by public brn 
programs» 


PA Pras outats on of the Brobiens involved should strive for a 
| objeativity and avoid i indoctrinations 


6« Problems ehoula be defined to delineate the ismes in-- 
volvede.. 


Te The present and. future consequences of programs and 
. problems should be analyzed to set forth the issues 
sii lltod in clear meaningful terms. ; 


8e Spocial RUSH ON in this field of work should be given 
to the selection of significant problems and policies A 
and to the timing of the educational work ge PPR eh. 
to those problems and policies. — 


Qualifications for State extension porsonnol 


ait 


Personnel for the development of this fiold of work at the State mae 
level should have (1) a broad background of training in the social 
sciences, (2) maturity of judgment and experionce in mooting farm 
people, (3) the ability to lead and develop discussion and stimulate | 
self-expression, and (4) respect for the Jusemen of Bares 

Special attention should be given in college curricula eS the neods 
of those who may wish to prepare themselves for educational work in| 
the field of public policye In-service training should be available 
for the personnel now assigned to this work. 


pris 


In - Bduoational Mothods Hy ine cae ee ay 
Many comments were made Chrous sue the RE as ¥o 9 ducati 
approaches, methods, and techniques for dealing with problen a 
tho field of public policye Tho following statement ‘summar zes 
points discussed, and raises some of tho Ghois on mothods 
nood further ‘considerations a ; 
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With whom should we work? 


We should work with or aim to reach all people finallys However, 
for most effective use of time, leaders should be reached first 
and trained to reach others. Such leaders need not be only leaders 
of organized groups, but also others accepted and respected among 
their fellowss Proferably, they should be chosen by the group 

to which they belong with the understanding or at least implica- 
tion that they bring back to the group e report of training moet- 
ings and eventually assume some leadership in the project. 


Leaders would include extension staff members, specialists, 
supervisors, county agents, and home agents, as, without doubt, , 
extension workers need training in broad economic topicse Such 
training should begin in under-graduate training or college cur- 
ricula and certainly in advanced training oither on leave or in- 
Servicd.s 


Effectiveness of different educational methods 


Since education on economic topics in public policy is rather 
involved with more or less abstract principles, emphasis must be 
placed on achieving clear understanding in order that analysis 
and application may be sound and dependablee Those methods must 
be selected that result in maximum understanding» ; 


The lecture method is useful if used by one who himself thor- 
oughly grasps the problems and has the ability to transmit such - 
grasp to othersa Too much dependence can easily be placed on 
this method, as lecturers can "get by" especially if questions 
are not askede It should not be e matter of how much a lecturer 
can "unload" but rather how much the listeners can take away and 
useée The lecture method will continue to be used but emphasis — 
must be placed on making it more effective in arousing interest 
and raising questionse 


Discussion methods in their various forms are the most effective 
especially with small groups of 25 or less» Since this method © 
consists of exchanging of ideas among individuals, the raising 

of questions relating to obscure points, it leads to a clearer 
understanding and stimulation of the thinking processe In addi- 
tion, it encourages taking part in meetings, in expression, and 
finally general democratic participation, Discussion is not ~ 
limited to organized meetings but may be used in direct contact 
with individualse Discussion, therefore, rates high as an edu-~ 
cational method on topics of public policy. 


Training and servicing county 
workers and local leaders 


An adequately trained and qualified leader is essential. This 
implies fitness both in subject-matter and educational techniquess 
Since county leadors and especially local leaders can scarcely 


be expected to be lecturers, the training: should be centered on 
_ cussion leadershipe Discussion techniques are relatively simple 
‘dven though discussion leadership may be an important knack, 

ing in local discussions will help .éveryonee) 3") ¢ vhee os 


ates 
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Discussion technique is best demonstrated and explained in its 
ous steps and procedurose No better material is available than eaf- 

lets published by the Extension Service - suggestions for discussion 
leaders, members, and panel discussione These can be explained and 
discussed step by step as the demonstration progressese Emphasis 
be placed on the questior "Why?" to stimulate thinking and understand=— 
Inge sy Aero i ; ‘ atin 


Training meetings in discussion may be arranged for staff members, 
county workers, and local leaders, either on a district or coumty = 
basise On the district basis county workers and selectod workers from 
Several counties may meot for trainings On the county basis two 
leaders = @ inan and a woman = should be chosen by ‘each group parti- 
Cipating to attend end in turn carry on.a similar meeting inthe — 
local community with assurance of a place in the programe ey 


The first topics may well be "why should we discuss" and be used as 
a demonstration of the discussion method. | oe 


Success of county and local loaders necessitates supplying them with — 
material in the form of questions on the topics suggested, true and 

false, or agree and disagree statements, together with answers to 
basic questions emphasizing principles involvode 


Brief reading material giving available facts in a usable form: must _ 
be includede However, understanding of principles involved provides | 
a useful tool in solving future probloms on their om with immoasur- é 
able satisfaction to themselvese he i Pesan it 
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' Relationships botwoon subject matter on - 
* policy problems and subject matter for 
other extension work 


‘7 
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The subjoct-matter department in agricultural cconomics carries a 
heavy load of responsibility for the basic principles involved,s Mee 

-Matorial prepared for leaders Should be prepared by them or at least 
carefully checked. i‘ aie ¥ me 
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Material on public policy is inevitably tied to other extension ma- _ 
terial in production and family living fields in making the attack | 

on the over-all objective of "better living on tho farm." Public | 
policy is simply an approach to the broad problem of general, social, 
and economic relations in sociotye En Wien. 


the basic considoration lies in the fact thet Leaders at whatever 
levol must have a realistic grasp and understanding of the problem 
they attempt to help othors to solves The beginning may well be 
made at tho top and work dow to help the last farmor down the ro 
_ with such an understanding in a way that will give him the joy of 


h ay 
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discovery, a sense of having grasped the idea as a result of at 
least some of his own effortt 


IIIe = Source Materials 


Problems of public policy are unavoidably complexe This should be 
viewed as a challenge and not as a reason for staying out of this 
fielde These problems are with use Someone will deal with theme 
Decisions have to be madee The educational responsibility of ex= 
tension is that of doing the best possible job of developing 
understanding, reasoning, and thinking in the field of public 
policye ; 


Extension workers to meet this challenge need to prepare them- 
selves in the best possible manner by formal training, by reading 
and studying, by discussion, by refresher courses, and above all 
else, by careful thinking and anelysis. In order to more ade~ 
quately imploment the educational process involved in public policy, 
economists, political scientists, sociologists, and others inter- 
ested in this broad field must work closely together. 


Although it is recognized that considerable already is being done, 
it is urged that greater efforts be made by workers in Washington, 
De Ca, to send State workers special reports, or at least advise 
them of their availability. This is particularly true of those 
reports not listed on various monthly check listse 


Timeliness is important. Subject-matter matoriels pertaining to 
public policy should be sent to the extension Specialist simul- 
taneously with those sent to the directors of extensions The com- 
mittee recognizes that it is impossible to use all information 
published by the various organizations and agenciese However, it 
suggests that State workers should be aware of the fact that many 
sources exist and it is their responsibility to select materials 
that will be the most useful for their particular purpose. 


We suggest that leaders may wish to obtain check lists or selected 
releases from various sourcese Some of these are: The Land=Grant 
Colleges and other educational institutions; U. Se Department of 
Agricultura agencies, such as, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(especially their situation reports), Buroau of Human Nutrition 
and Home EBconomics, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Farm 
Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Production and Marketing Administration, Office of 
Information; Department of Commerce; Department of State; Federal 
Reserve Boards; National Planning Associations United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; Food and Agri- 
culture Organization; Foreign Policy. Association, New York City; 
and Food Research Institute, Stanford Universitye Anyone wish- 
ing a complete list to assure better coverage of available 
-printed information should write. to the Superintendent of Docu-= 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, De Ce 


_ on the effects of past operations of similar ng tk 
past 15 years we have accumulated a wealth of experience in the 5 
operation of agricultural progremse It is urged that more attention 

_ be given to research analysis of the results of this experience 


| Research in longer=-run trends and consequences is essential to ef- 
fective cducational activities relating to public policye Illustra 
tive studies include problems of instability, low income and depre 
Sion; effects of prico and production programs; international re = 
tions and tredes farm incomes and levels of living; social security 
rural health; fiscal and monetary problems; economic freedom and 
security: Governmont functions and organization; the processes of 
policy formation and execution. This Should be done through rescarch 
agencies such as the collegos and univorsitios, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Brookings Institution, Farm Foundation, Food Rosearch 
Institute, and 20th Century Funde ; . 


At all times basic principles related to public policy should be 
featured so that a sound foundation for evaluating policy may bo a ic 
constructede It should be kept in mind thet means of implomenting 

education on public policy varies among Statese It is also Gp ine 
preciated that much of the material available on agricultural police 

and public problems is not ‘readily applicable for direct use in the 
various States without special attention to analysis designed to 
make them more adaptable to local conditions.e | 


State extension and 
research workers are urged to perform this function for those on the 
county level.e i 
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Such films as "Round Trip = The UeSeA. in World Trade" 
20th Century Fund and "Production, Key to Plenty" roloa 
Encyclopedia Brittanica are excellent visual aids, 
relied upon to do the ontire job, 


released by 
sed through 
but should not bo 


Since leaders at the county level continuall 
tions be made concerning specific source mat 
mentions the following, although recognizing 
means all inclusive. — : 


y request that sugges= 
erial, the committees 
that they are by TOE 


Some Selected Source Material on Public | 
Policy Related to Agriculture fen ute ae 


ra 


Reports and pamphlets 


Long-Range Agricultural Policy - A study off solooted Zpendete ‘ 
Ors relating to the long-range prospect for American. agriculture - 
for the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatis e . 
1948 = Government Printing Office, Noe 790246, 


ie ¥ a 
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Post-War Economic Policy end Planning = loth Report House Spec 
mittee Report, Noe 2728, 79th Congress, 2nd Session, 1946,. Nc 


“ TongeRange erveubeies Policy: and. Peon - Renee of the Com- 
- mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, 80th 
ys Congress, 2nd Session, Roport Noe 885. 


Journal of Farm Economics, Nove 1945.6 Winning papers on National 
Policy Beeey toeaaes 


Economic Opinion and Public Policye Report of Ad Hoe Committee bs 
onaek oF 2 Agricultural Price Supports by Elmer J. Working, University me R 
of Illinois, pe 817. American Bconomic Review, Vole 36, Noe 2,— i 
May 19464 (Papers and Proceedings.) | 


On the Rétofinition of Parity Price and Parity Incomes A Com=— 
mitteo report, pe 1358, Journal of Farm Economics, Vole 29, 
Now 4y Part II, Nove 19476 hineaserinbs number e) 


. “Post-War Agricultural Policy. Tand-Grant cee? Reporte Octe 1944. 


ees ee Agricultural Policy, A Study of Apricultural Adjustment — ae 
Programs 1933-41, for the Committee on Agriculture, House of 4 
Representatives, 80th Congress, lst Sessions Auge 19476 Govern- a 
ment Printing Officoe i 


National Economic Problems, Farm Income and Prices by Le Je Nortone petal 
Price 50 centss Released by American Entorprise Association, ~ © © 
4 Bast 41st Street, New York 17, New York, or 710 Eighth ~ in \ 4a 
Street, N.eWe, Washington, De Ce 


Agriculture in an Expanding Economy e Rosearch Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 285 Madison Avenue, New York ts 
17,. Now Yorke 


National Planning Association pamphlets, 800 U'Street, NeWe, 
Washington, De Ce Price 50 cents: 

: Noe 66 = Must We Have Food Surpluses? 

Noe 56 = Dare Farmers Risk Abundance? . sii: 
Noe 65 ~ Can Farmers Afford to Live Better? (ie 
Noe 62 = Good Health is Good Business. (25 cents) | 


International Commodity Agraoments: Hope, Illusion, or Menace? wy 
by dosoph Se Davise 81 ppe Committee on International Eco- BE. 
nomic Policy, Advisory Committee on Economics. Paper Noe 12. aie 
New York, 1947. | ra 

Periodicals 

Farm Policy Forum = Lowa State College Press, Quarterlys 


Rural Family Living, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, oe 
Quarterly. 


GAbe 
Agricultural Situation, Bureau of Agricuiturel Eeonomics, Monthly. 


- : see » Sale ae b : 4 nd 
Journal of Farm Economics, American Farm Economics Association. 


nos 


Books 
Farmers In A Chenging World, 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture. 


Readings on Agricultural Policy, Edited by 0s Be Jesness, The Blakiston 
Company, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. t } 

Future Food and Agriculture Policy, John De Black and Maxine Kiefer, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948, 348 PPe ' 


On Agricultural Policy, Josoph S. Davis, Stanford University, 
California, Food Research Institute, 19359. 494 pp. 


Farming and Democracy, Griswold A.» Whitney, Harcourt, Braco & Coe, 
New York, 1948, 227 pp. 


A History of the Public Land Policies, Bonjamin H, Habbard, The 
McMillan Company, 1924, New York, 591 ppe 


Agriculture in an Unstable Economy, Theodore We Schultz, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1945, 299 ppe } : 


Agricultural Price Policy, Geoffrey Se Shopherd, end edition. Revised 
from his Agricultural Price Control, Anos, Lowa State College Pross, 
1947, 440 npes UN 


Rural Lifo in the United States, Carl C. Taylor, et ale Knopf, New 
York, 1949, 549 poe NRF tet 


Our Farm Program and Foreign Trade, A Conflict of National Policies, 
Ce Addison Hickman = Council of Foroign Relations, 1949, Now Yorke 


: 2 following ee of rocont Stato cate i Anoludos itoms BE 
special interest to thoso ‘conducting educational work on ‘public | 
er mpeliay problomse It is confined largely to materials oxhibited — 

at the conforencos A source for obtaining semplo copies is given 

for each Stato Supplios, howover, aro undoubtedly limited for 
most. of these publications. Copies may be available in the vari- 
ous” Shake: Bert euie ees, college PRD e Le Bais oo be ie ae “ 


Desa rernia 


-MBuggostod Agricul tural Policies for duis June 1947, 
ea 192 ppe 


agricultural Income and National Prospority," June 1946, mimeo- 
_ gpaphed, 8 pp. | 


ee Factors Affecting Agriculture," Jane 1947, 
_mimeographed, Let ppw. i ee 


"Stabilization. of Farm Prices," June 1948, mimeographed, 6 ppe | 


 "Sumary, of the. pepieuieere Act of 1948," Auge 1948, pinece eset 
tee ppe ; 


saat Publications Office, Agricultural exeonaiane 
es. SOTVLOG, University of California, ponbeleys Calif. 


1 * Soa 
Golorade 


"Agricul tural Policy," Extension Circular 161-A, Febre 1949, 
eae 34 Ppe ‘ | 


nat About Post-War Agrioul ture in Colorado?" printed, 19 ppe 


Biiciea Publications Office, enon Extension 
. Service, Colorado A & M College, Fort POTMETE 
Coloe 


Connecticut 


"Do Connecticut Farmers Neod World Markets?" Bule Noe 407, 18 ppe; 
discussion of tariffs, international trade, and Connecticut 
agriculture. 


"Now Fann Program - What It Is And How It Differs From Other Plans," 
_ 9 pps, mimeographed analysis of Socrotary Brannan's proposalse 


Sources. Publications Office, Agriculture Extension 
Service, University of Comecticut, Storrs, Conne 


ed elSin 
“Weekly Review and Farm Outlook Letters” 
"Community Survival," Cire 633 = 1948, 
"Some Economic Facts for Farmers," Cire 640, 19496 


Source: Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Indiana 
"Economic and Marketing Information," Murch 23, 1949, printed, 8 ppe 


"Agricultural Economic Data Relating to the Current and Post-War | 
Situation," Jans 1947, mimeographed, 24 ppe 


"Probable Developments in Government Programs for Agriculture," 
May 20, 1946, mimeographed, 18 ppe 


"Farm Price Supports and Your Business," mimeographed, 7 ppe 
"Agricultural Policy," May 1948, mimeographed, Noe 126, 8 ppe 
"Can America Follow a Long-Range Farm Program?" dittoed, 8 PPe . 


"The, Integration of Agricultural, Industrial, and Labor Policies," 
dittoed, 6 ppe 


"State and Local Government," dittoed, 7 ppe 

"Modernizing our Schools," Wars 7, 1949, dittoed, 10 pp. 

"§ Sound National Long-Time Program for Agriculture," dittoed, 3 ppe 
"State and Local Government in Indiana," mimeographed, Sopte 1948, 5 ppe 


Sourcos Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Purdue University, Lafayetto, Inde 


Towa. 


"Background Information on National Beonomic Problems," Genoral 
Economies 3, mimeographed, 7 ppe 


"Background National Economio Problems," Fact Sheet, General Eeo- 
nomics 16, March 1948, dittoed, 3 ppe 


"The Fundamental Problems of Farm Income," General Economics 10, 
Apri] 1947, mimeographed, 11 DPe 


“graphed, & Ppe 
"Comparison ofthe Aiken Bill and the Brannan Proposal,” General 
AY eons 28, mimeographed, 3 ppe 
“May We Need World Trade for Peace and Beoepepiengt Economic 
¢ Information 4, ceine aceeah tee 8 PPpe 


"Recovery for Burope," General Eecdomnon! 15, mimeographed, 11 pe 


“Leaders Outline and Background tneuene tion on Intemational 
. Pp OneGaa Ett ons y General Economics 85 primecerenheds 6 Pde. 
"Progress Report = United Nations," General Eeonomics 1S, Jane 1948, 
K -mimeographed, /2 PPe 


World Standards of Living and How They Can Be Raised," General 
_ Boonomics 12, mimeographedy 6 ppe 
“Di soussion Questions on World @tandarde of Living," General Eco=- 
nomics 12 Supplement, dittoede 
"Parn Policy Bohine! Iowa State College Press - quartorty: sub- 
Eoreenson rate 1 year $2. 


ae Sources Publications Office, Agricultural’ Extension Saree: 
Towa State College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowae 


t 


"Public Policy Discussion Program,’ mimeographeds 


the Institute of Citizenship and the Cooperative. Extension 
- Service," = An Outline of Joint Programs, bigtaa eeone Ziraes 


the Work of the Institute of Citizenship in the Field of Public 
/ Atfeirs," mimeographed, 3 ppe 


"Public Bota cy, Discussion Leaflets - 
Noe 1 = Prices in Our Sally Lives, multilithed, 6 ppe 


Noe - ipaernivine Parity by Tneludéing Farm Labor Costs, 
ned, 4 PPe ; 


NG a Parity Income for Agrioulture, pei hemes 8 DPe 


Two=Price Plans, multilithed, 8 ppe 


“ost 
“Noe 5 = Let's Talk About Foreign Trade, mimeographed, 8 PPpe 
Noe SA = Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, mimeographed, 2 PPe 
Noe 6 = Is Your Health the Netlon's Business, mimeographed, 7 ppe 


Noe 7 ~ Let's Talk About Social Security for Farmers, mimeographed, 
Boop 


Noe 8 = Price Supports, mimeographed, 3 ppe 


“The Kensas Story on UNESCO," Department of State, Publication 3378, 4 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 20 cents, 
printed, 39 ppe 


"So Goes the Nation, How Goes Kansas," Institute of Citizenship, 
printed, 14 pp. 


"A Basis for Community Programs," Some Principles for Program Build- 
6rs, mimeographed, 2 pps 


"We Can Use Films in Our Groups, How You Select Films for Discussion 
Groups," Institute of Citizenship = (attached to list of films, 9 ppe). 


"Guide for Group Leaders, " mimeographed, 11 ppe 
"You and the News," bibliographioss D 


"Summary of Three Discussions on the Rolo of UNESCO in the Work Tos rp 
ward International Understanding,” mimoographede 


Source: Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansase 


Massachusetts 
"Farming for the Future," printed pamphlot, Nove 1947. 


"How About Now Bngland Agriculture?" mimeographed circulars = ques- ‘ 
tions for discussions; and comments on questions for discussion as 
an aid to discussion loaders = Deces 1947, 


Notes: The above were prepared for use with a motion picture 
entitled "Farming for the Futuro." | 


“Why Have We Had Wars," May 1945; an assembly of six related discus- 
sions, mimeographed, 5 ppe Ms . 
Source: Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
' Univorsity of Massachusotts, Anherst, Masse ) 


ey SE kee ive 
Michigan Bate, 


"Open Meetings on Agricultural Policy;" a series of 4-page printed 
eat on policy and general economic issuese 


ee 1 = Nove 1948 = Is the Farm Program to Blame for High 
Food Prices? 


Noe 2 = Decs 1948 = Are Hard Times Ahead for Farmers? 
Noe 5 = Febre 1949 = Does World Trade Hélp Michigan Farmers? 


Nos 4 = Mare 1949 ~ Do Farmers Got a Fair Share of the 
Food Dollar? 


Noe 5 = Apre 1949 ~ After World War I did Farm Programs 
Help? 


Noe 6 = May 1949 - Can We Gain by Reducing Production? 


"Michigan Farm Economics," releesed periodically, printed, open 
leaflet on current economic and outlook topicse 


Sources Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Michigan Sta aM College, ee? Lansing, Miche 


Minnesota 

GD=10 “What Kind of Agricultural Policy in the Post-War 
Period? Maimeographed, 1 pe 

GD=14 What Can Farmers Expect in Long-Time Price Levols? 
Mimeographed, 7 ppe 

GD-18 How Much Power Do Farmers Wish To Have Placed With 


The Federal Government In Ordér To Deal With Farm 
Problems? Mineographod, 8 ppe 


GD=23 & 24 Will Crop Adtustment be Necessary or Desirable in 
the Years to Come? Lape 8 ppe plus 
check sheet. 


GD=28 Dare Farmers Risk Abundant Production? ‘(Also GD=29) 
mimeographed, 4 ppe, plus chedk sheet. 


“Dare Farmers Risk Abundant Production? Planning 
Pamphlet Noe 56, mimoographed. | 


GD=28a Dare Farmers Risk Abundant Production?. (Check shoet) 
mimeographeds 


GD-37 & 58 Agricultural Policy, mimoographede 


“Tinos, minoorranhod, 
it i) 


eDess & 50 War and “the Famer, mineographed, ve Epo 


ee 


oD-86 iii Techniques in News oun einpened to Other Industries pr 
: saimoographed, Lap an : SE ARE Sere 


fe | 


“op-67 & 58 After The War, What? ‘Mimeographod. | | eae 


cb-69 Be 60 How Can A Farmer Raise His Business to Inflation? 
Mimeog raphede 


+ 


te _  $ome Fundsmentals in Agricultural Policy, mimeographed, 


- & PDe 
-GD=30 pant are, ee 
80a) eee 
ek) How Can Our Domestic Market Be Bxpanded? _ Mimeographed, 
4 ppe’ io 
eaCD G20). pane Can A eee 
Bey See.) 7 oa 
409.) What Are hs Principles of a Good Tax System? Mimeo- 


graphed, 4 ppe 


 canity Discussion Meetings, What-Why-How," Extension Bulletin 216, 
Dece 1940, printed, 12 ppe 


- Mihet Makes: Farm Prices?" Extension Bulletin 223, cadod a 


Mootintlation Breeds Farm Distress," Extension Pamphlet 103, June 19425 
printed. i 


"How Can Our Domestic Market Be Expanded?" Form GD=31, cc ae 
4 ope (plus check sheets). : ee eee 
BM Source: Publications Office, Agricaltural Extorision Service, 

She ete _ University Farm, St eee 1, Minne 


» iy Te | 


_ Missouri 


"Tho Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of ne Govern= : 
_ment," mimeographed, 6 PPe, with letter datod April 1, (19496 


| "Intomabional Wheat Agreement" and seen, Naoey ok ae 9, 
—(:1948, mimoographed, 6 PDaaiihs poh ea ho Bi eee i ateanet 


#; i Tay ~ 
/ 


De ciccicn on. Parity," mimeographed, 17 PPe, with isi ee 


1948 


Hn “Statement on "Secretary Brannants Farm Program," nimoographed, 8 PP 
with letter dated ae 19, 1949, and 4 exhibitse 


) 


eeee Dead iwith Montene Sheena and Ranchers," Cire Noe MT 

Eats ene Seni eae, ay PPpe 

: “Source: Plies iane Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
BiG Prenbens State Colleges, Boxeman, Monte 


x 


Ran 
/ 


Yoo uy i. ey 1947 - ‘Production and Marketing | Controls for <3 

ae Poultry Businesse | A 

Ze Nove 1947 = Subsidizing Consumption of Agricultural 
Products e 


Fobre 1948 = Government Control of Production and 
Pricese 


Mare 1948. - prions Rares Agricultural Policy Based on 


Lower Tariffse 


Sept 1948 - Production Adjustment Through sa 
tural Programse 


epee 1948 - Comparison of Agriculture in the pacha 
Chere pad Soviet Russiae 


ricultural Hi-Lites ~a A cad nci ben! digest of ‘current ro ree of 
interest to county agents and farmerse ; 
aha ; Bh 
ge cogs aeee - The Ne a Fears 


ae 3 =~ May 1949 - Brannan's Fam Program Proposals. 


| 


Source; Publications orelae beneer cute! ‘Bxtension Sorvico, 
Ny Rutgers University, A pata Neidio 


bie } i : 
Mag) HR NNER \ 


peta and Flexible seen Ae as Noe 1, 
Pea, 


‘Mpetts: Disouss," "F 
(1949, printed, inthe 


"How to Conduct a Meeting," July 1948, printed, 4 ppe hee 


"Discussion Management," printed, 4 Ppe. ae ie s 


July 1948, printed 4 DP alec 


‘What About UtnI In the United Nations," 
* “you and Your Neighbor," Nos 307, April 1949, printed, 23 pp. 


"Letts Discuss Te Vole its Noe 13, June 1949, printed, 4 PRe - fas 
"Industrial Demooracye" ape 


"The Challenge of Agriculture," printed, 4 ppe HAO Be 


"The Community Institute for Farm and Home, and Community," Cire 
Noe 10-Cole, March 1945, printed, 4 ppe "Agriculture and the 
“National Welfaree” 


"The Community Institute for Farm, Home, and Community," Cire 
Noe 11-Cele, April 1945, printed 4 ppe “Adjustments in Agri-— 
cultural Production." oe io 

"The. “panel Theticute for Farm, Home, and Community " Cire 
Noe 12-Cele, May 1945, printed, 4 pps "Farm Pricese 


- 


" 


"The Ohio Church and Community Committee," mimeographed, 6 ppe 


"Post-War Agricultural Policy," RSE, March 3, 1945, mimeographed, 
8 ppe | 


Sources. Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Texas 


“Constitution is By-Laws of the Texas Commercial Agriculturists 
Council,” mimeographed, 4 ppe 


“Agricultural Relations Advisors = A Basic Contribution to Agricul= « 
ture, Industry and Commerce in Texas," mimeoprépbed, 10 ppe 


"Beonomic Facts’ and Opinions," Vol. ITI, Nos 4, April 9, 1948, 
-mimeographed, 2 PPe 

Dh Interdependence of Town and Country Prosperity," oe 

Sheep & Goat Raiser, Dede 1948, printed, 3 ppe tT glee re ate 


"Impersonal Survey of the Brannan Proposal," mimeographed, 2 ppe 


7 


"Publications Office, Agrioultural feenad on’ 
Service, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station, Texase Heats 


fone, eehraiie Angles of the Proposed New Farm Program," a set 


‘our Cape aes 8 Ne end May 1949, BamgOE Penne ts 2 DPpe cache 


Summary Joint Health Committee Meeting," State Department of 
loath and Washington State oleae Extension Service, April 19, 


Pes con Publications Office, Agricultural Extension ee 
ah _ State College of Washington, Pullman, Washe 


2 


"Good gece Series" = discussion pamphlets for use with home 
demonstration clubs and. other discussion groups. (some 
listed belowe) 


iy Series (KITT - Noe 2 = United Action for Better Healthe 


XV = Noe 1 - The Homemaker as a World Citizen. 


~ 


os 6 Dubies Bnd Priviloges of a vonoue 


ae 13- Pee eae Affocting the aa 
Family e 


Noe 7 - Tho Human Side of World Affairse 


Noe 8 - How the Health Department Serves Yous 


| Source: Publications Office, Agricultural Extension Service, 
+ West Virginia University, Morgantown, We Vae 


: onomic’ Information for Wisconsin Farmers," eas general~ 
y eat PP>o, once ca month - on vopics of current intereste 


Orie: Publications Office, Agricultural Extension ul 
is abba ee Service, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisce 


\ 
% 


